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Our Gold Problem 


FAR FROM AN UNMIXED BLESSING 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, President, Chase National Bank 
Delivered to meeting of stockholders, January 9, 1940 


HE outbreak of a major war in Europe for the second 

time in a generation, which seemed at the time of our 

meeting a year ago a somber possibility, has unhappily 
become a reality. As a result of acts of aggression against 
the independence of small nations, Europe is in a state of 
war from the Mediterranean in the southwest to the Arctic 
Ocean in the northeast. On the sea, operations have taken 
place not only in areas adjacent to the coasts of the belliger- 
ents but in the waters of this hemisphere. With such a 
conflict under way, as was said here twelve months ago, 
no nation of the world, whether or not a participant, can 
escape its consequences. 

The instantaneous revulsion of feeling on the part of the 
American people against this war and against those who pre- 
cipitated it has been so clearly and widely shown that there 
is no need to emphasize it here. The economic and financial 
effects of the conflict call for further comment, however, be- 
cause there has been a tendency to make mistaken appraisals 
drawn with too little discrimination from the events which 
occurred in the years 1914 to 1918. In some directions the 
actual and prospective impact of the war on our American 
economy has been exaggerated, while other effects of the 
first magnitude have been neglected. 

In the first weeks after the outbreak of war in September 
there was a tendency to forecast economic developments in 
the United States on a parallel with those which took place 
during the Great War. But it now seems clear that the situ- 
ations were not similar. The quickened business activity of 
the United States now manifested in trade and industry 
can be laid principally to domestic causes, and only in limited 
degree to the war or to preparations for war. Business 
started to revive as long ago as the middle of 1938. Since 
then the volume of production has increased with interrup- 
tions until the present time, and the Federal Reserve index 
of manufacturing production now stands at the highest point 
yet reached. If allowances were made for the country’s 
year-to-year growth, however, the index would still stand 


below the level of 1929. Factory employment has continued 
to increase, and trade in both consumers’ and producers’ 
goods has risen also. In a long list of American business in- 
dices showing greater activity, the index for employment in 
aircraft factories is the one that furnishes the most note- 
worthy example of an industry visibly stimulated by war 
orders from abroad. 

On the side of finance, the fundamentals of the situation 
are utterly different from what they were in 1914. Ger- 
many, which then had an ample gold stock and liquid foreign 
investments, now has practically none of either, and very 
limited supplies of foreign exchange. Even if the trade routes 
to the west were open to her, she has neither credit nor other 
means in any noteworthy amount with which to buy. Great 
Britain and France, though still possessing considerable 
stocks of gold and substantial foreign investments, and 
though they have fair access to the world’s markets, are con- 
serving their resources, and with the military action in its 
present restricted phase they are not under the same pressure 
to buy abroad as they were twenty-five years ago. Further- 
more, the Neutrality Act forbids them in common with other 
belligerents to borrow in this market, and so an expansion 
of industry based on credit granted to the nations at war 
has not taken place. 

For these briefly stated reasons, it would seem that the 
war, whatever its effect on American thought, has not had 
much to do with recent American business developments, 
except to carry further and perhaps quicken a revival already 
under way. Its effect in the future, either on the positive or 
negative side, I do not attempt to appraise; nor do I wish to 
forecast the course of business in 1940 as a whole. But there 
is one matter, a result of the war and of the apprehension 
which preceded it, that I desire to discuss with you at this 
time. It involves problems of great difficulty and their solu- 
tion will require wisdom and courage. I refer to the vast 
amount of gold which has flowed into this country during the 
past year. 
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During the calendar year 1939 over $3,000,000,000 of 
gold was added to the monetary gold stock of the United 
States. More than two-thirds of it came in the eight months 
before the outbreak of war, and somewhat less than a third 
was added in the remaining four months of the year. The 
long-continued flight of funds to the United States was due 
to a complex of causes, but it is safe to say that the gold flow 
of 1939 was due in its earlier stages principally to fear of 
war,—that is, the desire on the part of its owners to escape 
the hazards of disorder, invasion and conflict,—and in its 
later stages to the fact of the war itself, including the need to 
buy goods here for cash. All of this was in continuation of 
a movement long in process. Since January, 1934, about 
$9,000,000,000 has been added to the American stock of 
monetary gold, until today we possess $17,600,000,000 of 
gold or 60 per cent of all the known monetary gold in the 
world. 

In the superficial view, the lodging with us of so great a 
share of the world’s monetary gold stock is evidence at once 
of our economic strength and of our detachment from the 
struggles now convulsing other nations. But this compla- 
cent attitude takes no account of what this flood of gold 
may do to us, and, for that matter, what it may do to the 
whole economic world, if we mishandle it. The problem in- 
deed is so pressing that it has recently aroused considerable 
discussion and is likely to arouse more. 

This influx of gold into the United States is far from an 
unmixed blessing. 

It enlarges the deposits of the banks of the country beyond 
their present power to make use of them. This is to be seen 
most vividly in the continued growth of the member banks’ 
deposits with the Federal Reserve banks. During the year 
just past the reserve deposits of member banks increased 
by nearly three billion dollars. This increase came at a 
time when the member banks already had on deposit at the 
Federal Reserve banks more funds than they were required 
by law to keep there, even though the reserve requirements 
were nearly double what the law and regulations formerly 
imposed. In consequence, the reserve balances in excess of 
requirements now amount to over five billion dollars. In 
the case of the Chase National Bank, the excess reserves, 
which have had a tendency to run at about 10 per cent of 
the excess reserves of all member banks, have been amount- 
ing to about half a billion. 

Now, it goes without saying that every bank in the coun- 
try possessing excess reserves is under pressure to make use 
of them. This pressure comes not only from political spokes- 
men but from the self-interest of the banks themselves. 
Banks, above everything else, are merchants of credit, and 
like other merchants the chance to cover expenses and to 
make profits depends upon the amount of merchandise they 
dispose of, and the price at which they dispose of it. But for 
several years past, the demand for credit has been subject 
to shifts and changes, with the result that the traditional 
users of bank credit at this time require relatively little. 
This tendency, together with the increasing supply of bank 
credit, has forced down rates of interest in recent years to 
the lowest level in American banking experience. This re- 
sult, one is free to admit, has been advantageous for the time 
being to the one great user of bank credit, the Federal 
Treasury, for it has furthered deficit financing at minimum 
rates, and has made commercial banks the principal holders 
of Treasury obligations at both long and short term. 

But what about the country as a whole? With excess re- 
serves at the five billion mark, a simple process of figuring 
shows what could happen on the basis of expansion possi- 
bilities as they exist. If these excess reserves should pro- 
gressively pass into the form of loans and so in turn into 





the form of bank deposits, they could produce an expansion 
of bank credit by fifteen to twenty billion dollars without 
bringing into play the further expansion capacities inherent 
in the Federal Reserve System. No one can doubt that such 
a growth of bank credit would lead once more into a violent 
expansionary process, with its familiar accompaniments of 
speculation, a rising cost of living, and at the end, deflation. 

As long as the war lasts, and probably for some time after- 
wards, the chances are that gold will continue to flow to the 
United States. There are substantial gold deposits of for- 
eign central banks already held under earmark in this coun- 
try which will tend to be released into our monetary gold 
stock as war orders are paid for. The new imports are likely 
to come not only from the gold reserves of foreign central 
banks, but from the newly mined gold of the world. Alto- 
gether the new additions to the American monetary gold 
stock are apt to follow the precedent of recent years and ex- 
ceed the entire annual gold production of the world. No 
wonder, therefore, that many ingenious minds have been at 
work devising means whereby the menace of this rising gold 
stock can be minimized. 

Several suggestions have been advanced for dealing with 
the immediate problem. The crudest of all is that the United 
States should cease buying gold altogether. Not only would 
this action be reflected immediately in the demoralization of 
the foreign exchange market and in violent disturbances to 
domestic and international trade, but it would lead foreign 
nations to stiffen still further their controls over trade, and 
so detach gold yet more widely from its normal function of 
redressing trade balances. 

Somewhat allied to this suggestion is the proposal that the 
United States make a drastic cut in the price it is prepared to 
pay for gold. This idea commends itself especially to those 
who hold that we made a mistake in raising the buying price 
for gold in 1933-34, and would like now to turn the clock 
back. The arguments advanced in favor of it are that the 
effect would be less disturbing than to stop buying, that a 
decline in world gold production would follow, and that 
future gold imports would prove to be a smaller problem, 
since gold would then be taken into the American monetary 
system at a lower value than now. Furthermore, it is asserted 
that the foreign exchanges at the present time would not be 
disturbed. 

One can freely admit that to buy gold at a smaller price 
would be less upsetting to finance and commerce than not 
to buy it at all. But the proposal has serious drawbacks. 
Through affecting the dollar value of an important item, 
gold, in the balance of payments between this country and 
those nations which are large producers of gold, a reduction 
in price would most assuredly cause exchange rates with 
them to decline. And similar effects would follow in the ex- 
change rates with non-producing countries that own stocks 
of gold which they may desire to use in settling trade bal- 
ances with us. Finally, in testing the validity of this sugges- 
tion, we should not lose sight of the fact that we ourselves 
are the largest owners of gold in the world. To scale down 
the value of one of our most important national possessions 
seems an unduly expensive way to go about the correction 
of our difficulties. It has been estimated that the loss would 
amount to about half a billion dollars for every dollar by 
which the price of gold is reduced below its present level. 
And the loss to a large extent would have to be made up by 
a further increase in the public debt. 

A third suggestion, in lieu of an outright reduction in the 
price of gold, is the proposal recently made that a sliding 
scale of tariff duties be imposed on gold imports and com- 
pensatory bounties be granted on gold exports. But this 
plan is open to serious objections also, because it would es- 
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tablish dual prices for gold, a domestic and a foreign price. 
All or many of the disadvantages of a reduction in price 
would remain, and moreover it would add elements of un- 
certainty which would further confuse an already disordered 
situation. 

A fourth suggestion of very recent date goes exactly in the 
opposite direction. This is the suggestion that we raise once 
more the price we pay in dollars for gold. The object is an 
attempt to cancel out by this artificial means the price ad- 
vantages some foreign countries have in third markets due 
to the depreciation of their currencies in terms of dollars, 
which has resulted from their pressing need to obtain foreign 
funds for purposes of national defense. The answer to this 
suggestion is to be found in our own experience since 1934. 
To change the value of the national currency for purposes 
of trade advantage, brings counter-disadvantages of greater 
actual and potential menace than the temporary benefits are 
worth. 

| have not listed these various suggestions for the sake of 
dismissing them, but rather for the purpose of indicating the 
size of this problem of gold. However much we may deplore 
the raising of the price of gold in dollars in the first place, 
time has run too far to permit us to return to the former 
price. We must keep the price where it now is. But I do not 
propose that we do nothing. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that we should proceed to take measures of so firm a 
nature that we will be able to retain for ourselves and for 
the world a stable monetary value for gold. 

‘The wise course seems to me to be the following: We 
should remove as promptly as possible the present prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on the private possession of gold. We 
should resume specie payments, coining gold again and put- 
ting gold coins back into circulation. At the same time, gold 
certificates should be reinstated for the convenience of those 
who do not wish to use or hold sizable amounts of gold coin. 
New imports of gold should be paid for in gold coin or ne- 
gotiable gold certificates and the circulation of gold and 
vold certificates should be encouraged. 

It is altogether probable that if gold were to be put back 
in circulation in the manner suggested, much would go out 
of sight in the private holdings of the people. To the extent 
that gold, in the form of coin or gold certificates, went out 
ot sight or remained in general circulation, it would form a 
ready emergency reserve for future use. There have been 
many instances in monetary history where a gold circulation 
has proved its usefulness in times of national crisis. And at 
this time such gold as stayed out of circulation in private 
possession would reduce proportionately the menace of ex- 
cess reserves. 

But it cannot be maintained that the procedure outlined 
above would relieve the American economic system entirely 





from the impact of further gold imports or from the expansive 
power of excess reserves. To deal with that danger it 
may be necessary to take further steps. When we shall have 
had time to see the effects on our gold stock or revived specie 
payments, Congress might well consider granting power to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
raise reserve requirements beyond the limits now authorized 
by law. But any power so granted should not be susceptible 
of use to an extent greater than that needed to reduce excess 
reserves to manageable proportions. 

We must all look forward to the day—and prepare for it 
—when the world will again find itself at peace. It is too 
soon to attempt a forecast of the influences which will deter- 
mine the nature of that peace. But one thing is certain if 
peace when it comes is to have any real permanency, and that 
is that the multitudinous barriers which at the time of the 
outbreak of the war prohibited or unduly hampered trade be- 
tween the nations of the world must be removed, and that a 
situation must be created in which goods may move freely 
and in volume over international boundaries. In the accom- 
plishment of this result it is unavoidable that the United 
States, because of its great economic strength, will play a 
most important, if not controlling, role. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that one of the most vital contributions we 
will be in the position to make to the peace settlement is that 
which has to do with the problem of the stabilization of the 
exchanges between the constituent parts of the new political 
world which will be created by the treaties to be entered into 
at the end of the war. 

We are already the possessors of 60 per cent of the 
world’s monetary gold stock. Before peace can be achieved 
this share may have risen further. In a large sense we are 
and will be the conservators of the world’s monetary system. 
It is for this reason, as well as for ample reasons of our own, 
that we must take action now to preserve the monetary char- 
acter of gold. As I see it, our immediate function is to re- 
establish a free gold market permitting free movement of 
gold bars and gold currency both inward and outward, so 
that the price of gold as here established shall constitute a 
firm and certain base line from which the values of the di- 
verse currencies of the world can be confidently figured. 

Another phase of this problem of the stabilization of for- 
eign exchanges both now and in the future and one which 
affects also every feature of our domestic economic life is the 
necessity of balancing our Federal budget. I have spoken so 
much, however, and so often, about this phase during the past 
few years that I will not attempt to add anything further at 
the present moment to what I have already said except this: 
that every day we permit to go by withcut bringing our 
Federal budget into balance adds to the danger and difficulty 
of the problems involved. 


Agriculture and Trade Agreements 


THE FARMERS ARE ENTITLED TO EFFECTIVE PROTECTION 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 


Before the Hearings of the House Ways and Means Committee on the Resolution to extend the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, January 12, 1940 


' J HEN your Chairman invited me to come here today 
\ to discuss, from the point of view of agriculture, 

the desirability of continuing the trade agreements 
program, I was glad to accept. The fact that I did not ap- 


pear before your committee in 1937, when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was up for renewal, was interpreted by some as 


meaning that the Department of Agriculture was not in 
accord with the trade agreements program. Because of that 
interpretation I addressed a letter to your Chairman on 
February 8, 1937, stating emphatically that the Department 
of Agriculture was in accord with the program and giving 
the reason why. Later I amplified those views before the 
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Senate Finance Committee. In concluding my statement be- 
fore that committee in 1937, I said: 


“, .. the Department of Agriculture does not consider 
the trade agreements program a cure-all for our agricul- 
tural problem or a substitute for other farm programs. 
We do consider it an important and highly desirable 
supplementary program. ... We can not get away from 
the fundamental fact that our agricultural plant, as it 
exists today, will in years of ordinary weather produce 
more than can be consumed at fair prices within the 
United States. We believe that it is extremely im- 
portant to maintain, on a sound basis, as large a foreign 
outlet for our export products as possible, consistent 
with sound soil conservation practices. We believe that 
this can only be done through permitting larger imports 
of goods and services from abroad to pay for our larger 
exports and through securing reductions in extremely 
high foreign trade barriers. The trade agreements pro- 
gram is making definite progress along this line.” 


I stand on that statement today. Even though the trend 
of world events has kept the trade agreements from having 
the full beneficial effects on international commerce and on 
our exports of farm products that we had hoped they would 
have, the program has been distinctly worth while. I believe 
that, from the standpoint of agriculture, as well as the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole, discontinuance of the authority 
to conclude reciprocal trade agreements would be extremely 
unfortunate. A program of this kind will be particularly 
important in the days of a post-war world, which all of us, 
I am sure, sincerely hope are not too far away. 

I came here today primarily to make a positive statement 
as to the position of the Department of Agriculture on the 
question of the continuation of the trade agreements program. 
I hope that I have made that position clear. It is not, I take 
it, my place to discuss at length the more general aspects of 
the program, its legal basis, or the actual accomplishments in 
the way of agreements concluded, concessions given and ob- 
tained, and the like. These matters will be covered fully by 
others and particularly by the Department of State, which 
has the program directly in charge. 

But I do think it will be appropriate for me to comment 
briefly on certain phases of the program that bear most 
directly on agriculture. These are phases on which much has 
been said already and on which much more will doubtless 
be said in the days and weeks immediately ahead. 

First, I wish to refer to the perennial question of agricul- 
tural imports. It has been charged repeatedly that the trade 
agreements have caused a “flood” of agricultural imports 
and by so doing have ruined particular agricultural indus- 
tries. Presumably this refers to the effect of duty reductions 
on particular agricultural imports. 

Now what are the actual facts? Well, one fact is that 
imports of agricultural products of a kind similar to those 
produced in the United States rose considerably during the 
first two or three years following the original enactment of 
the Trade Agreements Act. But this rise in imports can 
be entirely explained by two developments. First, there were 
the disastrous droughts of 1934 and 1936, which made it 
necessary for us to import a relatively small amount of cer- 
tain products, which are ordinarily on an export basis, in 
order to supplement our much reduced supplies. The second 
development was the improvement in economic conditions in 
the United States which, as is always the case, led to in- 
creased import of certain products which are regularly im- 
ported into this country because our production does not equal 
our own requirements. A case in point is wool. 

It should only be necessary to point out that in all of the 
more important cases of increased imports, such as wheat 


from Canada, corn from Argentina, wool from Australia, and 
hides from Argentina, there had been no change whatever 
in the tariff rates established in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act of 1930, to dispel the myth that trade agreements were 
responsible for the temporary rise in imports during the 
middle thirties. I say “temporary” because since 1937 im- 
ports of the so-called competitive products have declined to 
approximately the level that prevailed in 1934 and 1935 
before the trade agreements program had really gotten under 
way. 

It is also a fact that some reductions have been made 
through trade agreements in the duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts. But I do not know of a single case where such duty 
reductions have seriously inconvenienced an American agri- 
cultural industry. As a matter of fact, in cases where a 
damaging influx of agricultural products might take place 
as a result of duty reductions meticulous care has been taken 
to see that safeguards were introduced to prevent such an 
influx. 

Numerous examples of such safeguards might be cited but 
I shall refer to only one—that on cattle. In the first place, 
in the trade agreements with Canada the duty was reduced 
only on the kind of cattle which Canada predominantly sup- 
plied, namely cattle weighing over 700 pounds and calves. 
This made it impossible for Mexico, the only other source 
of cattle imports into the United States, to bring in any large 
quantity of cattle under the duty reduction made in the agree- 
ments with Canada. In the second place, the duty reduction 
was made applicable only to a certain number of cattle. In 
the first Canadian agreement of 1936, this number, in the 
case of heavy cattle, was 156,000 head annually. In the 
second Canadian agreement, which replaced the first agree- 
ment in 1939, the number was 225,000 head. The first num- 
ber represented about one per cent of our estimated total 
cattle slaughter in 1935 and the second, 1.5 per cent of our 
total slaughter in 1938. But, in the case of the larger num- 
ber in the second agreement, the further precaution was 
taken to limit the imports in any one quarter to not more 
than 60,000 head. This step was taken partly because of 
the complaints under the first agreement that, while the 
number involved was small, the fact that they could all come 
in within a limited period was likely to result in damaging 
competition. 

Now it has been argued and it doubtless will continue to 
be argued that, while the quantity of cattle imported from 
Canada under the trade agreement is quite small in relation 
to our total cattle slaughter, the arrival of such cattle on par- 
ticular markets in particular days causes a glut which results 
in reduced prices in that market. Some even go so far as to 
say that this reduction spreads then to markets throughout 
the country but the Department of Agriculture has seen no 
concrete evidence to this effect. It may be admitted, however, 
that the arrival of a certain number of cars of Canadian 
cattle at a market which has already received a much larger 
percentage of domestic cattle might cause a temporary market 
decline. This is not a peculiar attribute of Canadian cattle. 
Such a decline will just as certainly take place under similar 
conditions upon the arrival of a small number of cars_ of 
domestic cattle. 

Whatever may be the case with local market situations, it 
is an undeniable fact that prices received by domestic pro- 
ducers of cattle in the United States since the enactment of 
the Trade Agreements Act have been consistently higher 
than they were in the period immediately preceding the pro- 
gram and in some cases as high as they were back in the 
pre-depression years. As a matter of fact, even in 1939, 
when imports of cattle reached record levels, the farm price 
of cattle was at or above parity every month of the year. 
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Actually, the prices received by American cattle producers 





are determined almost exclusively by the number of domestic 
cattle produced in a given year and the economic conditions 
in the United States during that year. If these conditions are 
such as to make for high prices, then we shall have some im- 
ports of cattle. If they are such as to make for low prices, 
then we shall have only small imports of cattle notwithstand- 
ing the concessions made to Canada in the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Here is another point on imports. There has been a good 
deal of loose talk about agricultural industries being singled 
out for sacrifice in the trade agreement bargaining process. 
There is absolutely no foundation for such statements. In 
the first place, reference has already been made to the fact 
that, when necessary, special safeguards, such as customs 
quotas, have been introduced in connection with duty reduc- 
tions in trade agreements. These customs quotas (with only 
one or two exceptions) have been applicable to agricultural 
products. Furthermore, an analysis shows that, on the basis 
of 1937 trade figures, only 14 per cent of the total imports 
of agricultural products into this country are affected by 
any of the duty reductions made under trade agreements 
program up to November 1, 1939. On the other hand, almost 
22 per cent of the imports of non-agricultural products were 
affected. Of the 14 per cent of agricultural imports affected, 
almost half consisted of sugar, the imports of which have 
been subject to strict quantitative limitation and have not 
prevented the total acreage of sugar beets and sugar cane 
harvested for sugar in Continental United States in 1939 
from being the largest in our history. In short, the part of 
our agricultural imports that have been affected by duty 
reductions under trade agreements is only about one-third 
as large as the part of the non-agricultural that have been 
affected. This does not look as though agriculture has been 
sacrificed on the altar of trade agreements. 

Within the last few weeks there has been a great deal of 
agitation, on the part of opponents of the trade agreements 
program, over the supposed harm that was going to come to 
agriculture from a trade agreement with Argentina. As 
you know, the negotiations for such an agreement have re- 
cently been terminated. Enemies of the trade agreements 
now assert that this breakdown of the Argentine negotiations 
is just a subterfuge, and that as soon as the Act is extended, 
the Argentine agreement will be concluded and agricultural 
interests in the United States will be sacrificed to Argentine 
competition. But this accusation overlooks two things: First, 
it overlooks the fact that an important reason for the break- 
down of the negotiations was the firm stand made by the 
United States Government for quantitative limitations on the 
amount of competitive farm products which could be im- 
ported under a reduced tariff. Second, it overlooks the 
reputation for integrity of Secretary Hull and his associates. 
Anyone who knows anything at all about Secretary Hull 
knows that the kind of trickery which is now being imputed 
to him is entirely foreign to his nature. If the handling of 
the Argentine negotiations proves anything, it proves that 
this Administration is looking out for the interests of agricul- 
ture and is not sacrificing the interests of agriculture to those 
of industry. 

It is remarkable what can be done in demonstrating a pre- 
conceived notion by the careful selection of figures. For 
instance, opponents of the trade agreements program have 
frequently compared our agricultural imports during 1932 
with those during 1937. During 1932, because of business 
depression in this country and large farm surpluses, agricul- 
tural prices hit bottom and farm imports reached an ex- 
tremely low point; whereas imports were much higher in 
1937, when business was at a post-depression peak and our 


farm prices, which had been substantially strengthened by the 
operation of the Triple-A program, had been boosted to an 
even higher level by the extraordinary droughts of 1934 and 
1936. A precisely opposite impression as to the effect of 
trade agreements on agricultural imports would be shown if 
one were to select a figure for any year during the 1920's 
and compare it with imports in any year since the trade agree- 
ments program became effective. I shall not engage in any 
statistical legerdemain of this kind. But I do think it is 
legitimate to point out that the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts into the United States of a kind similar to those pro- 
duced in this country were smaller in the last fiscal year, 
1938-39, than they were in the first year of the trade agree- 
ments program, 1934-35, and were less than half as large in 
terms of value than were the average annual imports of such 
products during the entire decade of the twenties. 

So much for the matter of imports. In the case of exports 
it is also possible to distort the figures by a deliberate choice 
of particular years, since, in this case, too, factors other 
than trade agreements have played a large part in the ups 
and downs of agricultural exports in recent years to such 
an extent as largely to obscure the effect of trade agreements. 
The most important of these, of course, is the droughts of 
the middle thirties. But there is one comparison which it 
seems to me is valid. That is the trend of our farm export 
trade with countries with which we have concluded trade 
agreements as compared with those with which we have no 
agreements. For example, our agricultural exports to the 
sixteen countries with which trade agreements were in effect 
during the entire fiscal year 1938-39 were 15 per cent larger 
than the exports to the same countries in the fiscal year 1935- 
36. On the other hand, our farm exports to all other coun- 
tries declined 19 per cent during this particular period. 

This, it seems to me, is concrete evidence that the trade 
agreements have been getting results from the standpoint of 
improving the foreign market situation for our agricultural 
export products. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that our 
agricultural exports have not gotten back to pre-depression 
levels. The oustanding reason for this is to be found in the 
rise of the totalitarian states during the 1930’s. The eco- 
nomic policy of these states, particularly that of Germany, 
has been directed toward national self-sufficiency with respect 
to foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. Moreover, the 
vast expenditures for armament in practically all European 
countries in recent years has without doubt diverted a vast 
amount of purchasing power away from our agricultural 
export products. 

There is another aspect of the relation of trade agreements 
to agriculture upon which I should like to touch briefly. It 
is frequently assumed that any bargaining power used to 
obtain improved export markets for our manufactured goods 
is wasted so far as agriculture is concerned. This is by no 
means the case. Improved export outlets for our surplus indus- 
trial products cannot fail to improve economic conditions and 
purchasing power in our industrial centers and thereby im- 
prove our own domestic markets, which are, of course, the 
most important markets for our agricultural products. For 
instance, the increase of almost 100 million dollars a year in 
exports of manufactured goods to Canada since the first 
trade agreement with that country has certainly raised urban 
purchasing power in the United States for our agricultural 
products above what it would otherwise have been. More- 
over, it has benefited not only our great export products but 
also, and especially, such products as beef, milk, and eggs, 
which depend almost entirely on the domestic market. 

It is my opinion that the trade agreements program has 
made remarkable progress in the face of extremely adverse 
conditions. But it is also apparent that the program was not 
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able entirely to overcome these conditions. That is not the 
fault of the trade agreements program. If the program or a 
similar one had been given a chance to operate a few years 
earlier, it is entirely possible that the conditions underlying 
the growth of totalitarianism might have been ameliorated 
to such an extent as to have largely avoided its subsequent 
growth. That is something upon which we can only specu- 
late. The fact is that the trade agreements program did make 
remarkable progress in certain countries but not in the coun- 
tries which for one reason or another adopted national self- 
sufficiency as their primary goal. 

It is my feeling that little progress in the way of trade 
agreement negotiations can be expected in Europe during 
the continuation of the European war. I do feel that the 
trade agreements program can operate usefully in Latin 
American countries, that it will help to build up a feeling of 
solidarity in the New World, and that in contributing to 
such a feeling of solidarity it is valuable peace insurance. 

I am strongly in favor of closer relations between the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. But I do not believe that 
even the Western Hemisphere as a whole can expect to 
remain unaffected by chaos in the rest of the world. The 
United States and its Latin American neighbors should, in 
their own interests, look forward to positive collaboration in 
the reconstruction of international economic relations after 
the war is over. It seems to me that the trade agreements 
program, conducted much along the line that it has been 
conducted in the last six years, together with special inter- 
national agreements in the case of such commodities as cotton 
and wheat, can be an extremely important factor in the 
economic reconstruction of the post-war world. 

In the current debate over details of the trade agreements 
program, I believe there is danger that the real issue, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, will be overlooked. That 
issue continues to be, as it has been ever since the World 
War, the question of what kind of tariff will really benefit 
the American farmer. 

On the theory that high tariffs would cure the agricultural 
depression which set in after the first World War, the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act was passed in 1922 and the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was passed in 1930. Both these 
tariffs acts, in their initial stages, were supposed to give 
relief to the farmers by eliminating foreign competition. 
Actually, in both instances, the industrial interests which 
long have fattened on tariff protection seized the opportunity 
to boost their own tariff walls. The net result, especially 
in the case of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, was great injury to 
the farmers through the loss of a large portion of their 
foreign markets. 

I do not have time today to go into detail concerning the 
results of that “tragedy of 1930”, but the whole world today 
is paying the cest. The acts and policies of the United States 
in the international sphere during the twenties and early 
thirties—combining as they did the stimulation of foreign 
loans and the insistence on collection of the war debts with 
the erection of higher and higher tariffs—these acts and 
policies threw the tremendous prestige and commercial power 
of this country on the side of the restrictive forces at work 
in the world. After the Smoot-Hawley Act was passed in 






1930, foreign countries felt obliged to erect prohibitive trade 
barriers in retaliation, international trade swiftly dried up, 
and what started out as a mild recession soon became a 
world-wide economic disaster of cataclysmic proportions. The 
financial collapse of Austria was followed by the financial 
collapse of Germany, the abandonment of the gold standard 
by England, the bank panic in the United States, the rise of 
totalitarianism in Germany and cther capitalistic countries, 
the breakdown of the League of Nations, and finally a 
major war. 

All this is past history and would not need to be recited 
here, except for the fact that the industrial interests which 
are trying to scuttle the trade agreements program are ap- 
parently preparing for another “tariff grab” like those of 
1922 and 1930. They are apparently attempting to induce 
certain farm interests and certain labor interests to act as 
the shock troops in this campaign, so that they themselves can 
stay in the rear and come up in time to walk off once more 
with the major share of the booty. 

There is always a certain amount of enticement for the 
farmers in talk about raising tariffs high enough to shut 
out competitive imports entirely. There is no doubt that 
farmers are as much entitled to tariff protection as any other 
group. If the kind of protection given them in the Fordney- 
McCumber and Smoot-Hawley acts had really helped them, 
then there would be ample reason for repeating that kind of 
help today. But the events of the last 15 years show how 
desperately injurious that supposed help for agriculture 
turned out to be. To repeat it now would be the height 
of folly. 

As I said a moment ago, the farmers are entitled to effective 
protection. They fought in vain all through most of the 
1920’s for such protection in the form of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, with its equalization fee. They finally got 
such protection in 1933 in the form of the processing tax, 
only to lose it again when the Supreme Court killed it in 
January 1936. Now they are working for such protection 
again in the form of the proposed Farmers Income Certificate 
Plan, which would guard the prices of their important export 
commodities against the impact of world surpluses. 

From the standpoint of the friends of the trade agreement 
program, there would be a great advantage in the enactment 
of some such plan as the Farmers Income Certificate Plan, 
in preference to another tariff boost like that in the Fordney- 
McCumber and Smoot-Hawley acts. That kind of tariff 
interferes so seriously with foreign trade as to dry it up 
entirely, whereas the Farmers Income Certificate Plan would 
permit international trade to increase in a healthy manner 
through the assistance of the trade agreements. 

I am mentioning this aspect of the agricultural problem 
here because it has such a close relationship to the trade 
agreements program. The position of the Department of 
Agriculture is that the interest of agriculture would be best 
served by a program which combined the trade agreements, 
special international agreements to assure our fair share of 
the world market for such commodities as cotton and wheat, 
and some plan like the Farmers Income Certificate Plan 
which without interfering at all with foreign trade would 
give the farmers income equality in the domestic market. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


MARKETS DEPEND UPON PURCHASING POWER 


By ARTHUR CAPPER, U. 8. Senator, Republican, of Kansas 
Over the Mutual Broadcasting System during the American Forum of the Air Program, Sunday, January 7, 1940 


immediate audience, and the audience over the air, 
thru the American Forum, why I am opposed to the 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

In the few minutes that I have to discuss this subject, I 
shall attempt to deal with the principles involved, and with 
the effect of these agreements upon our farmers and upon 
our producers of other raw materials. 

In voicing opposition to these reciprocal trade agreements, 
and in opposing any extension of the trade agreements act, 
I can assure you in good conscience that I am engaging in 
neither personal nor political partisanship. 

I have the greatest liking and sincere respect for Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. I believe in his sincerity, in his per- 
sonal integrity, in his patriotism—my heart warms to him 
for his stubborn courage. There is much in his good neighbor 
prograin that I heartily approve. 

On the score of political partisanship, I believe my record 
in and out of the Senate verifies the statement that I never 
_ have approached the farm problem, or any other important 
question affecting the welfare of the United States and the 
people of the United States, from a politically partisan angle. 

I have supported, and I have opposed, policies and pro- 
vrams of Republican Presidents, just as I have supported 
and I have opposed programs and policies of Democratic 
Presidents, solely on what I believed to be the merits of the 
proposition under consideration. 

| have cooperated at every turn of the road with Secretary 
Wallace and his Triple-A, even when I felt that some of its 
policies were unsound, and some of its methods impractical. 

I never have played partisan politics in connection with 
the farm problem, nor any other matter where the welfare 
of the American people was at stake, and I trust that I 
never will. 

I am in favor of building up our foreign trade—but not 
at the expense of our domestic welfare. 

I am not in favor of sacrificing the farmers of the United 
States, nor the independent oil producers of the United 
States, in order to promote foreign trade. 

Any attempt to build up our foreign trade at the expense 
of our domestic economy is attacking the problem from the 
wrong angle. 

I hold it is a fundamental fact that our trade with 
foreign countries flourishes most in periods of domestic 
prosperity. 

When farmers have adequate purchasing power—and that 
is multiplied seven or eight times thru its extension to na- 
tional purchasing power-—then is when we import the largest 
quantities of necessities, and spend most freely for foreign 
luxuries. 

| say that those interests in the United States which are 
interested in shipping, in importing, in exporting, even those 
interested in foreign trade for its effect on our political rela- 
tions with foreign nations. 

I say the intelligent way for these interests to stimulate 
and expand foreign trade—exports and imports alike—would 
be to join forces who want to create first a sound domestic 
prosperity. 

In the long run trade depends upon markets. 
depend upon purchasing power. 


I APPRECIATE this opportunity to tell you in the 
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Anything which improves the purchasing power of the 
American people will encourage foreign trade. Anything which 
tends to destroy, or to impair, the purchasing power of the 
American people, or of any considerable group of the Amer- 
ican people, defeats the admittedly desirable objective of 
increasing foreign trade. 

I am for increasing our foreign trade thru policies that 
will increase the purchasing power of the American market. 

I am opposed to what I consider the fallacy of trying to 
build up foreign trade thru diminishing the purchasing power 
of the American market. 

Now there are one or two things in connection with the 
reciprocal trade agreements policy that I hold are self- 
evident. 

The reciprocal trade agreements policy is based upon 
mutual adjustment of tariff rates downward; upon removing 
or lowering tariff barriers. That sounds fine. But let us look 
at what it means in fact, rather than just in sound. 

I believe it is self-evident that the purpose of reducing the 
tariff rate on any commodity, in these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, is to encourage the country with which it is made to 
believe that it will dispose of more of those commodities in 
the American market. 

When a Canadian agreement is made reducing the tariff on 
beef cattle shipped into the United States, the Canadians 
have a right to believe they will ship more beef cattle into 
the United States. And they did and they do sell us more 
beef cattle. 

When the excise tax on imports of crude petroleum and 
fuel oil is cut in half, as in the recent agreement with 
Venezuela, it is the plain intention to encourage the ship- 
ment into the United States of more crude and fuel oils from 
Venezuela—and under the “favored nation” policy, also 
more crude and fuel oil from Mexico. 

When it is proposed that changes be made in the tariff 
rates on numerous farm products of Argentina, we are en- 
titled to believe—and Argentina is entitled to believe—that 
means more of these farm products will be imported from 
Argentina. If it does not mean that, then the State Depart- 
ment is attempting to flim-flam the Argentine people—and 
Secretary Hull would not be guilty of flim-flamming those 
people. 

Every one of these agreements is in effect a promise to the 
country with which it is negotiated that more of its com- 
modities will be disposed of in the American market. 

Now I hold another fact is almost self-evident. This is 
that no American farm product produced in surplus quan- 
tities is bringing better than parity price on the American 
market. Many of our farm products are selling away below 
cost of production. 

You cannot beat the law of supply and demand in an 
open market. If you increase the supply in an open market 
such as we have inside the United States for farm products, 
you lower the price. 

So it is inescapable, as I see it, that when you increase imports 
of farm products into a domestic market already over-sup- 
plied, you drive the price still farther below parity—and this 
while the Federal Treasury is pouring out billions of dollars 
in the attempt to bring parity prices to the American farmer. 
My friends, these two programs, the Triple-A and the 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements, just DO NOT MAKE 
SENSE. Try to reconcile them, and see where you get. 

Now I know that supporters of trade agreements will 
produce figures and statistics galore—one might say in sur- 
plus—to show that the additional imports of wheat, or beef, 
or dairy products and so forth, are such a small percentage 
of domestic consumption that the effect is imperceptible. 

But the effect is not imperceptible. It is immediate and 
very noticeable. 

IN AN OPEN MARKET THE LOWEST OFFER 
SETS THE PRICE. 

We have an open market on farm commodities inside the 
United States. 

I could produce plenty of figures to prove this, if it were 
necessary, or even if time permitted. Heavy shipments of 
beef cattle from Canada at St. Paul sent the markets down 
at Kansas City, Chicago, St. Paul—at every interior market. 
In one year under a two and one-half cents per pound tariff 
rate Argentina shipped into the United States 23 million 
pounds in casein; in a year under a five and one-half cents 
rate, less than a quarter million pounds. 

I could multiply these examples countless times. I could 
read into the record—as I expect to do some of these days 
in the Senate, where Senators are not limited to 12 minutes 
—hundreds of letters from farmers and exhibits and figures 
and statistics from producers and from official records, show- 
ing beyond reasonable doubt that the bulk of the trade agree- 
ments already negotiated have resulted in decreasing the 
American market for American farm products, with re- 
sultant lowering of farm income; and sharp contraction of 
farm purchasing power. 

I am firmly convinced that those manufacturing interests 
that are seeking foreign markets for their products at the 
expense of producers of raw materials in the United States 
are contracting their American markets far and away more 
than they are increasing their foreign markets. They are 
pursuing a most short-sighted policy; trading the substance, 
a good American market, for the shadow, foreign markets 
in low income countries. 

In conclusion, let me state this: 

I am opposed to the reciprocal trade agreements program 






because it is taking away from the American farmer enough 
of his American market to drive farm prices down to the 
point where the American farmer’s purchasing power is 
seriously impaired. 

American farm purchasing power is more essential to 
American industry, and to national prosperity, than the 
foreign markets that are opened up to our manufacturers 
thru the trade agreements. 

With all due respect to Secretary Hull and those interests 
which support his trade agreements program, they are paying 
a higher price for a little foreign trade than the foreign trade 
is worth to the United States. 

Again, I say the American farmer is entitled to the Amer- 
ican market. 

I propose to do everything in my power to protect our live- 
stock industry, our daily industries, our farmers, and pro- 
ducers of other raw materials, against the continuance of this 
baneful and destructive reciprocal trade agreements program. 

I say again, and I cannot state my view too strongly, the 
reciprocal trade agreements act should be taken off the statute 
books. 

No one man, nor any executive department, should be 
given the power to negotiate trade agreements that affect so 
vitally the interests of American producers of farm com- 
modities and other raw materials; that touch the very heart 
of our agricultural and industrial life. 

If reciprocal trade agreements are to be made—and as I 
said before, I am in favor of extending our foreign trade but 
not at the expense of our farmers—If they are to be made, 
they should be ratified by the Senate or by the Congress 
elected by the people before they become effective. They 
are too important to be subject to the autocratic power of one 
man who is an appointed official, the people having no voice 
in his selection. 

I believe in getting government as close to the people as 
possible. 

No other major nation with a democratic government 
allows such treaties or agreements to go into effect without 
legislative approval. For us to do so is contrary to the spirit 
of our own Constitution. 

This power should be returned to the legislative branch 
of government, where it belongs, if it is to be exercised at all. 


Insurance and Other Developments 
After 1940 


WE ARE FACING THE GREATEST SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE SINCE THE FALL OF ROME 
By FRANK G. DICKINSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


Delivered before the American Association of University 


FEEL much safer about predicting insurance develop- 
| ments in the 1970’s than in the 1940’s. Like Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, a man can speculate about the 
distant future and confidently expect his predictions to be 
forgotten if they are wrong and if he has died soon after 
making them; if his predictions are correct, then he will be 
remembered. The 1940’s are near at hand, and I am sure 
that President Riegel wants some advance information on 
how enthusiastically he should greet the new decade at mid- 
night next Sunday. I should like to protect myself by speak- 
ing of the coming decades rather than the coming years. 
In order to save your time and mine, I shall strive to 
avoid wandering over the whole field of human hopes and 
aspirations and restrict the discussion to four major trends. 


Teachers of Insurance, Philadelphia, December 27, 1939 


There are others of lesser importance, but four is a large 
order; and I shall slight one of these four. These four 
trends have affected insurance during the decade now ending 
and will condition the insurance business, and indeed all 
business, in the next few decades. 

1. Our population is aging rapidly and is growing too 
slowly to be maintained. 

2. Increasingly, our wealth is in our homes and not in our 
factories. 

3. Third long half-century economic cycle or wave may 
have hit bottom during the 1930's; if not, it should hit bottom 
in the 1940’s; the present war in Europe may terminate 
Long Cycle III ahead of schedule. 


4. Government control over business is approaching its 
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peak, except for war contingencies—if that peak has not 
been passed already. 

‘Ten years and four days hence some of us will be cele- 
brating the end of the 1940's, if New Year’s day has not 
been moved up a week; 49 years of the 20th century will have 
passed. As we reckon time here today in units of decades 
instead of months or years, that isn’t so very far in the future, 
for the future has a bad habit of becoming the present with- 
out giving due notice. You may recall that in Poor Richard's 
Almanac, Benjamin Franklin said “The only things certain 
in lite are death and taxes.” If he had only added “Tempus 
fugit,’ Poor Richard’s observation would have been com- 
plete. Time flies, but it wouldn’t be so bad if our children 
didn’t grow older along with us—and our sweethearts also. 
As the poet sings, “When I grow too old to dream, I'll 
have you to remember.” 

So when you celebrate the end of the 1940's, perhaps a few 
of you will dimly recall (but not while you are celebrating) 
my foolish attempt at prophecy here today and my confident 
selection of these four as the most important trends that will 
condition business during the coming decades. The 1940's 
will pass rapidly and with their passing will come your chance 
to see how far I missed the first mark. My only defense for 
attempting this preview of insurance developments after 
1940 is that President Riegel asked for it. 

Our population once doubled every quarter-century; now, 
despite the ideal health record of the past two years, it is 
expanding at only a snail’s pace. As you well know, the 
U.S. Census of 1940 will probably report 132 or 133 million 
persons, an increase of less than 8 per cent over the population 
in 1930—a percentage gain of less than half the rate of in- 
crease during the decade of the 1920’s. The crude birth and 
crude death rates per thousand conceal some of the more 
important phases of our population growth. For a long-time 
forecast, it is much safer to use the net reproduction rate, 
which is measured by the total number of girl babies born 
to 1,000 women during their entire child-bearing period of 
‘life. If there are just enough more than 1,000 girl babies 
born so that 1,000 of those girl babies survive to age 45, the 
population will neither increase nor decrease, and the net 
reproduction rate will be 1.00. Before making this calcula- 
tion of the net reproduction rate, it is desirable that the 
percentage of males and females at the various ages in the 
population should be standardized by the statistician ; that is, 
he must calculate the net reproduction rate for a population 
composed of standard percentages of males and females at all 
ages. For example, a small country inhabited largely by a 
foreign army of occupation, would have an abnormal or 
“unstandardized” percentage of males and should have a low 
birth rate. (Some of you who served in the army of occu- 
pation in 1919 may question the probability of a low birth 
rate in such a country.) 

For the past several years our net reproduction rate has 
been hovering around 1.00 or below, indicating that the 
true rate of population growth has been too low to maintain 
ultimately a constant population. The figure has been above 
.90; if it were exactly .90, it would foreshadow a popula- 
tion decrease of 1/10 in the next generation. The figure 
for England and Wales is about .75, indicating a probable 
decline of % in their population during the next genera- 
tion. The absolute minimum rate for any nation is unknown, 
but may be as low as .50 under peace-time conditions; ob- 
viously, this minimum will be determined in a democratic 
country when birth control becomes 100 per cent effective 
by the number of babies wanted before conception. 

A continued net reproduction rate of less than 1.00 does 
not mean that the U. S. Censuses of 1950 and 1960 may 
mot count more persons than the Census of 1940. Our 





population resembles a mighty river, a Mississippi River of 
Life. To a population births are like the tiny streams and 
springs feeding the headwaters of the Mississippi River in 
Minnesota. The stream of young immigrants that formerly 
swelled our population and kept it young resembles the 
Missouri, Ohio, and other grea tributaries that flow into 
the Father of Waters. Third, the dredging and channel 
operations of river engineers are like improvements in sur- 
gery and medicine and the public health programs. Just as 
the flood waters may recede at Minneapolis while they keep 
rising at St. Louis and Memphis, so the total number of 
people counted by our census takers in 1950 and 1960 may 
be greater than in 1940 despite the fact that births and im- 
migrants are even now too few to maintain ultimately a 
constant population. 

Do not be misled by the 1940 census report and by the 
current annual excess of births over deaths. Our permanent 
population books, kept on a scientific basis, have been slightly 
in the red for the past several years. For that matter, red 
ink would have been used on the population books in the 
1920’s if the physicians, hospitals, and public health officers 
had not done such a splendid job of saving lives. 

When I get discouraged about the troubles that beset us 
as a nation and the barbarism of war displayed on other 
continents, I sit down and review the health record of these 
four decades of the 20th century, which covers all except 
six months of my own lifetime. Tombstones indicate that the 
ancient Romans lived only about 25 years on the average. 
In 1700 the average age at death in Breslau, Germany was 
about 33% years. In 1900 the average lifetime of our white 
population was 49 years, representing a remarkable increase 
in only two centuries. You realize that it is much harder for 
physicians to prolong the lives of people above 49 than to 
prolong the lives of those below 49. But what has been the 
improvement in the last four decades? Babies born to white 
parents can expect to live on the average at least 62 years. 
I repeat, 62 years! In my humble judgment, this increase 
in life expectancy constitutes the greatest accomplishment of 
any nation in any 40 years of recorded history. It is un- 
fortunate that this great achievement has not yet become 
the common knowledge of the American people. 

So this splendid health record of the past four decades 
makes me optimistic about the destiny of the human race. It 
makes me bold enough to claim that no pessimistic historian 
in recounting all the foolish things we have done can justly 
and fairly label these forty years as a period of decay and 
decline in the annals of the history of mankind. Survival is 
still the first law of life! More of us now reach the half- 
century mark, although upon arrival our chances of surviving 
a third quarter-century are only slightly better today than 
they were when George Washington celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday anniversary. We certainly hope that great progress 
will be made in the 1940’s toward checking the ravages of 
cancer and heart diseases, whose special victims are the older 
people. If these two diseases can be checked, the average 
future lifetime for those above 50 may be considerably 
increased. 

So much for the slowing down in the rate of growth of 
our population and the notable increases in life expectancy. 
What of the future chances in the age distribution of the 
population? In 1980 our population will not be more than 
Mth, or 20-odd million greater than now; but the retired 
portion, say those 65 years old or more, will jump from the 
present 814 million to 23-25 million. With patience you can 
check these estimates for 1980 by using a mortality table 
showing the number per thousand of those who are now at 
ages above 24 who will probably survive the next 40 years, 
and then make certain assumptions regarding the number of 
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births and the number of immigrants. There is room for 
differences of opinion; critics have considered my estimates 
unduly optimistic. 

Think of it, practically two-thirds of the 20-odd million 
increase in the next four decades will be in the group of 
retired citizens. Retired persons will then number one cut 
of every six instead of one out of every sixteen as at present. 
Keep this general picture of 1980 in mind—two (minus) 
children, one retired person, and three (plus) persons at 
the bread-winning ages. Remember, also, that the two chil- 
dren will not be allowed to vote; as yet one never grows too 
old to vote. 

Add to these age shifts the approach of a stationary pop- 
ulation and you have, in my opinion, the most revolutionary 
cultural and social change since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It seems to me that the Dark Ages, the Crusades, 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the French Revolution fade into insignificance when 
compared with these population changes which will bud, if 
not also blossom, in the 1940’s. How strange it seems that 
after we have urged a very successful battle against pestilence 
and disease there now rise across the horizon of our magnifi- 
cent western civilization two specters—the first, which I 
shall not mention again, the prospect of a smaller population 
at the end of the Twentieth Century than now; the second, 
the dim shadows of a brand-new class war, a struggle between 
the old and the young, a struggle between the generations. 
Since no other country has been so nearly free from the 
ravages of disease and pestilence, no other has beheld the 
approach of the second spector. 

The rapid aging of our population marks the end of the 
Marxian era, which was much more evident in Europe than 
in the U. S. Karl Marx, brilliant scholar, father of modern 
national communism, and prophet of revolutionary social, 
political, and economic changes, belongs mostly to Europe 
and to the Nineteenth Century—the century during which 
he enunciated his famous class struggle doctrines. The fires 
of revolution kindled by his pen still burn in the hearts of 
some men even today, because it is so much more difficult 
to observe and reason than it is to read and remember. These 
fires burn low.as men grow older. Age makes us conserva- 
tive and our interests lie that way. These fires die out when 
men grow too old to work, too old to profit from higher 
wages. 

Many critics of Marx have been most unfair and superfi- 
cial. He did not claim to be a profound student of economic 
theory. Rather he studied the social changes which he 
claimed condition all economic laws. We let Marx escape 
us if we dismiss him because his economic reasoning was 
sophomoric. We can better understand our own times if 
we check Marx on the social changes he predicted. (Further- 
more, if expansion is the only way capitalism can attain 
“stability,” then we can ask if this stability requires expan- 
sion in population as well as in the production of goods.) 

Which class today is the weakest economic class? Down 
through the centuries the hearts of scholars and other bene- 
volent observers have gone out in sympathy to the weakest 
and most oppressed economic class. I am sure that the hearts 
of Karl Marx and his contemporaries were touched by the 
bitter cries of hungry children; in his times few lived to a 
penniless old age. Today, tomorrow, and in the coming 
decades our hearts will be increasingly touched by the plain- 
tive cry of the proud but indigent aged. For in the near 
future the numerous aged will compose the weakest economic 
class—not labor. One might include in this group many of 
those who are too young to pension but too old to work. 
With the prospective under-supply of young workers just 
entering gainful employments by the end of the 1940's, the 





demand for older workers may, perforce, increase enough 
to absorb the group 50-64 years of age. 

This new class war between the young and the old will 
manifest itself in several ways. First there will be heavy 
pension taxes that may eventually absorb more than % of 
the income of both workers and employers. I, for one, can 
not see how we can finish the 1940’s without some form of 
the Townsend plan being enacted; the recent amendments 
to the Social Security Act indicate a trend towards Town- 
sendism. Remember the population road down which our 
nation is now traveling has a sign post indicating that in 
1980 one of every four voters will be over 64 years of age. 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend would make almost all those above 
60 pensionnaires. This new class war may progress far 
enough so that the 1940’s will witness the strange sight of 
workers and employers, in spite of their natural respect for 
age standing shoulder to shoulder against the hard-driven 
politicians who promise our senior citizens impossible 
pensions. 

Pension leaders, in attempting to make breadwinners forget 
that pension taxes will exploit all gainfully employed per- 
sons, claim that pensionnaires will promote prosperity by 
keeping money in circulation. Of course, these pension lead- 
ers will have difficulty in explaining how the consumers can 
spend for groceries, shoes, furniture, and gasoline the money 
taken by the tax collector for pensions. I might add that 
if prosperity can be secured so easily, the heavy task of spend- 
ing and circulating money need not be imposed upon our 
senior citizens; members of the teaching profession would be 
glad to volunteer for service in this keep-the-money-in-cir- 
culation army of crusaders for prosperity. 

Point out the fallacies of the arguments for pensions all 
you like, but let us remember that these pension leaders will 
soon have the votes. Karl Marx and others have taught us 
that mass movements are rarely rational; they spring from 
broad social changes. These basic changes in the population 
pattern started recently and slowly; the resulting mass move- 
ment has not yet matured. Townsendism may be as im- 
portant in the next fifty years as were the doctrines of Karl 
Marx during the last half-century. The doctrine of social 
responsibility or individual irresponsibility will continue to 
prevail in treatment of our senior citizens even though that 
doctrine wanes in other areas of political action. If Santa 
Claus remains in Washington much longer, in due time -we 
shall have “Ham and Eggs” in California, $50 for Grandma 
in Texas, etc. The growing strength of the pension move- 
ment forces thoughtful citizens to re-examine the entire 
doctrine of individual irresponsibility, sometimes called the 
doctrine of social responsibility, before it is too late. 

Second, this common bond between the employer and the 
worker will grow stronger; as it does, the influence of the 
labor leader will diminish and the old Marxism class struggle 
will gradually disappear. 

Third, the pensionnaires, even retired union men, will 
naturally be opposed to higher wages because they obviously 
cannot profit from higher wages. If you doubt this, go to 
St. Petersburg in January, sit on the green benches, and talk 
with pensioned union men. Here you can take a straw vote 
of the anti-labor sentiments of citizens retired from all walks 
of life. Or, if you cannot visit one of the sunshine cities, 
examine one of the rudest jokes in the recent political history 
of England. The British Labor Party fought for pensior 
legislation; now the pensionnaires are one of the greatest 
obstacles in the efforts of that party to return to power. 
A pension movement is not a radical labor movement. Jn 
prospect a pension movement is an expensive radical move- 
ment ; in retrospect after several decades of paying pensions, 
it is an expensive conservative movement. If leaders of pub- 
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lic opinion could see that inexpensive and low taxes are not 
the only words that rhyme with conservative, it would be 
easier to see the drift to the Right in politics—but not to- 
wards the traditional inexpensive low-taxes-Right. The 
political terms “Right” and “Left” must be redefined by 
each successive generation. 

Fourth, the rapid aging of our population will further 
increase the demand for annuities; the demand for insurance 
policies providing for death benefits may actually decrease, 
other factors remaining unchanged. Life insurance companies 
have rarely found annuities profitable. Mutual life insur- 
ance companies, which are consumers’ cooperatives, must 
make sure that an increase in the life expectancy of annu- 
itants will not endanger the solvency of their annuity depart- 
ments. It is quite possible that life insurance companies in 
the future will be of two types, those that specialize in death 
benefits and small cash and loan values and those that special- 
ize in annuities. The hope of receiving a pension from the 
United States Treasury when one retires may greatly reduce 
the demand for life insurance policies with large investment 
elements, large cash and loan values. On the other hand, 
many citizens in all income classes may not wish to rely 
solely upon a politician’s promise to pay pensions in this era 
of mounting governmental debts. 

Politicians and others will urge the Federal government to 
go into the annuity business by making all sorts of reasonable 
and unreasonable claims for such a program. The politician 
will be animated by a desire to bury the national debt by 
using the annuity premiums to buy back and sterilize the 
government debt. Earnest students may urge a government 
program because they are convinced that the job is too great 
for private insurance companies to handle. I point out the 
probability of such trends but do not wish to appraise the 
merits of the government pension program. It is also 
true that the village postmaster may largely displace the 
insurance agent. 

Fifth, another manifestation of the new class war between 
the old and the young is evidenced in the nonchalant attitude 
toward the enormous increase in the government debt. The 
present generation of political leaders who represent the 
majority opinion are quite willing to let the next generation 
worry about the national debt which their extensive patron- 
age dispensation has created. 

Sixth, I ask what is to be the fate of my generation? 
Born in the third of a century preceding the peak birth year 
of 1925, we have a strange role to play in American history 
——perhaps we have a rendezvous with destiny. Each succes- 
sive generation before ours was larger and larger; ours is 
the dividing line, because the next generation will be smaller. 
We are out of step with time. When we retire several 
decades later, into our infirm hands will be entrusted the 
scepter of power; for we will have the votes. Will we use 
that power wisely? Or will we so oppress the bread-winners 
of that time that these over-burdened young and middle- 
aged producers will rise up, take away our power to vote, or 
perhaps prepare to guide our overbalanced generation into 
the lethal chambers as we cross the threshold at three score 
years and ten? There will be so many of us; not one to 
every nine bread-winners as now, but on to every three and 
one-half. A major war might or might not reduce my gen- 
eration to the size of the next generation, for wars create 
population gaps at both military ages and in births. 

These are some of the revolutionary aspects of the great- 
est social and cultural change since the fall of Rome; there 
may be more important aspects than these. The new class 
war may be 20 more enjoyable than the Marxian class 
struggle which is now almost over; at least it will be dif- 
ferent. Of all the seeds planted in the fertile revolutionary 
soil of the 1930's the most likely to have sunflower growth 





in the coming decade of this new class war between the 
generations. The pension leaders may even supplant the 
labor leaders before the 1940’s end. Should Mr. John L. 
Lewis and Mr. William Green continue throughout the 
coming decade as the two leaders of organized labor it is 
quite possible that there will be no more great labor leaders 
in this century. Of course, the labor and pension leaders 
may form a coalition, but such a coalition will be as ephem- 
eral as a farmer-labor party. If we could be guided solely by 
the age distribution of the population, we might expect this 
new class war to reach the center of the stage in the 1960’s 
or ’70’s. But we cannot pick the decade, because coming 
events cast long shadows before them and smart politicians, 
like smart stock market gamblers, anticipate coming events. 
Furthermore, a long period of general prosperity would 
doubtless postpone the demand for higher pensions, since 
most people approaching retirement prefer to keep on work- 
ing rather than retire on a pension. Nevertheless, neither 
prosperity nor prolonged depression will make pensionnaires 
pro-labor ; they are simply too old to profit by higher wages 
and shorter hours. 

The second of the four major trends that will condition 
insurance and other businesses after 1940 can be described 
more briefly. People are accustomed to think of our national 
wealth as tall buildings, railroads, factories, and farms used 
in production. In a study of the Illinois segment of the 
nation’s economy which will be published next month as 
Bulletin No. 60 of the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Business Research, my co-author (Mr. F. Eakin) and I 
have estimated that only 43 per cent of the physical assets of 
Illinois were used for production in 1935. 

Although our classifications and methods differ greatly, 
our figures do, with some very important qualifications, con- 
firm the estimates for the whole country made by my good 
friend, Reverend E. A. Keller of the University of Notre 
Dame (4 Study of the Physical Assets of the United States, 
1922-1933). Father Keller and his associates classified the 
physical assets of the American people into two groups ac- 
cording to use:(1) those used for producing new physical 
assets, and (2) those used for comfort. They estimated that 
55 per cent were in the second group in 1933; that is, more 
than one-half of the physical assets of the American people 
were used for comfort or purposes other than the production 
of new assets in 1933—and in all the intervening years since 
1922. If the physical assets used for comfort continue to bulk 
larger and larger than the physical assets used in production, 
the fire and casualty insurance companies will derive an 
increasing proportion of their premiums from policies cover- 
ing the so-called comfort goods and less and less from policies 
covering the so-called production goods. 

We could devote the rest of the day to a discussion of the 
methods and classifications used in the Notre Dame study 
published last spring, and, for that matter, in my bulletin to 
be published soon. We could also include the New Hamp- 
shire study, a summary of which was recently published. I 
was Director of Research for the New Hampshire Com- 
mission, but, largely because of a long illness, I was forced 
to resign very soon after I had helped the Associate Directors 
lay out the research program; consequently I should not be 
considered a joint author of the published report of the 
New Hampshire Commission. All of us engaged in this 
particular field of economic research earnestly hope that 
other investigators of every shade of political and economic 
thought will make similar studies so that our conclusions 
will be either supported or refuted. 

There is a remote prospect that the recently organized 
Division of Industrial Economics in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce will undertake to develop a book- 
keeping picture of the assets and liabilities of the American 
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people. It would be most unfair to some of the able and 
conscientious career men in Washington to imply that only 
political reasons will prevent this new bureau from taking 
a nation-wide census of wealth and the claims to wealth; 
there are other obstacles, e.g., statistical problems and ques- 
tions about concepts; some able students even doubt that the 
results would justify the necessary cost of such a census. 

Of course, the production-comfort classification of our 
nation’s physical assets (or tangible wealth) is not designed 
to answer important questions about concentration or lack 
of concentration in the ownership of these two broad groups. 
Later on it may be deemed highly significant that on the eve 
of another presidential campaign several students working 
independently—in my bulletin the comfort-production per- 
centages are a purely incidental result, almost an after- 
thought—should estimate that more than one-half, or even 
only one-half, of our nation’s physical assets is being used for 
human comfort and not for producing new assets. I think 
it is fairly safe to predict that politicians will soon be reeling 
off statistics over the radio about the use and ownership of 
wealth in our great country. 

In my judgment—though I may be proven wrong later— 
the studies made to date warrant the conclusion that the 
consumer has displaced the producer as the majority user of 
our nation’s physical assets. These studies do not justify a 
claim that the consumer is now the majority stockholder in 
the American economy, because of the absence of informa- 
tion on the ownership of comfort assets as well as the claims 
against those assets. It is very probable, however, that the 
ownership of the physical assets used for comfort is much 
more widely distributed among the rank and file of our 
citizens than the ownership of production assets. 

Should later studies reveal little difference in the concen- 
tration of ownership of comfort and of production assets, one 
might still say that use is more important than ownership. 
What does it matter so long as someone enjoys the use of 
the house whether John Doe and family occupy the house, or 
George Smith and family moved in after John Doe’s family 
had been evacuated during mortgage foreclosure proceedings ? 
Yet, there is a difference, for John Doe is still John Doe— 
not just the statistical counterbalance of George Smith. Con- 
sidering the present stage of these researches into the un- 
developed art of national bookkeeping, it would be safer to 
claim too little for them rather than too much. We can 
wisely heed the counsel of Maréchal Villars who said 
to Louis XIV when leaving for a long journey: “Defend 
me from my friends; I can defend myself from my enemies.” 

These changes in the uses of our nation’s physical assets 
have a second and possibly more important meaning for us. 
Using the term “homes” broadly to include all non-produc- 
tion assets, we may say that increasingly our wealth is in our 
homes and not in our factories. Some plans to stabilize bus- 
iness formulated in high political and academic places seem 
to fit the type of physical assets characteristic of the days of 
Karl Marx’s youth. These out-of-date theorists contend that 
business depressions can be cured, even avoided, by forcing 
business to distribute its profits. One might agree that mod- 
ern reasons other than business stabilization justify punitive 
taxes on undistributed surpluses. The increase in comfort 
goods, for example, electric refrigerators and automobiles, 
presents new problems in business stabilization. An electric 
refrigerator is only a miniature ice factory. Engineers tell me 
that it will outlast the equipment in a commercial ice plant. 
An automobile is a miniature passenger train. If the rail- 
roads had enough income to write off the full amount of 
obsolescence and to junk their ancient coaches, we might 
find little difference between the average lifetime of an 
automobile and of a railway coach. 


It may have been true in the days of Karl Marx that wage 
increases would have meant more food, more shoes, and more 
clothing. Suppose one business enterprise paid out ail its profits 
in the form of wage increases. If Tom Brown told his good 
wife tonight that ABC Motors, in order to avoid a surplus, was 
raising his wages from $30 to $40 per week, would you 
expect his wife, Mary Brown, to rush down to the bakery 
tomorrow to buy an extra loaf of bread? After buying some 
new clothes and a few knick-knacks, Mary would get around 
to the painful subject of an electric washing machine or 
refrigerator; and Tom would start talking about new cars. 

Suppose ail business enterprises paid out all their profits to 
millions of Tom Browns who in turn bought millions of 
durable electric washing machines, refrigerators, automobiles, 
and homes. These are things that do not wear out quickly. 
Many of them will outlast the factories and mills where 
they were manufactured. 

A year or two after these millions of durable consumers’ 
goods had been bought and partially paid for, what solace 
could unemployed Tom Brown get from hearing in a soap- 
box oration or from reading in an official report that over- 
savings caused the depression. Tom’s job at ABC Motors 
was making parts for electric washing machines, refrigerators, 
and automobiles. He made them so good that they did not 
wear out quickly ; so now he just sits at home waiting for them 
to wear out, for not until then can new ones be sold. Poor 
Tom suspects that the oversavings theory should cover over- 
savings of consumers as well as of factory owners. Perhaps 
he is shrewd enough to guess that the rabble-rousing politician 
is afraid to talk about the oversavings of consumers or 
voters. 

I do not subscribe to the oversavings theory of depressions. 
I am only trying to show why those who do believe in it 
should bring it down to date. As it is usually stated, this 
theory has a strong nineteenth century nostalgia. Excessive 
inventories in the hands of consumers usually are more diffi- 
cult to liquidate in a depression than inventories in the hands 
of producers. Increasingly our wealth is in our homes and 
not in our factories. The standard of living depends less 
and less upon current business activity. Durable consumer 
goods give consumers more and more power to postpone pur- 
chases ; it is the decision to quit or postpone buying that ends 
a period of prosperity. The Industrial Revolution produced 
the factory system which has almost run its course in some 
respects; this factory system has become so efficient that the 
home and not the factory is the chief storehouse of the new 
wealth created by the factory. The storehouse is now larger 
than the factory. 

Before ending the discussion of this second trend which 
will condition business in the coming decades, let me urge 
you not to besmirch one of the nineteenth century’s greatest 
minds. Current advocates of his theories should remember 
that Karl Marx never saw an electric refrigerator, or wash- 
ing machine; he never saw an automobile. He never heard 
of Mayo Brothers; he never attended a Townsend Club 
meeting ; he never had the chance to secure a preview of our 
rapidly aging population by sitting on the green benches in 
St. Petersburg ; for that matter, he never heard of Margaret 
Sanger. Political and economic ideas, like machinery, in this 
second third of the Twentieth Century suffer a high rate of 
obsolescence. Above the entrance to our newest campus 
building this literary gem is inscribed; 

“It is much easier to learn and remember 
Than to investigate and think.” 
_ [have used so much of your time and patience in explain- 
ing these first two trends that I shall condense my discussion 
on the third and fourth trends. The third trend involves an 
examination of the long half-century cycle or wave move- 
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ment in economic development. I have chosen to call this 
Long Cycle III. The studies of Kondratieff, von Ciriacy- 
Wantrup, and (more recently) Schumpeter indicate that we 
have had three long cycles since 1790. The upswing of 
Long Cycle I ended about 1815 and its long downswing 
ended in the middle of the 1840’s. The upswing of Long 
Cycle I] ended after the Civil War and its downswing ended 
in 1896 when William Jennings Bryan was advocating 
bimetallism. The long upswing of Long Cycle III ended in 
1920 when the long downswing started. I am giving a paper 
Friday morning at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association on this same subject. I should like to make a few 
observations today because of the relationship between the 
insurance business, especially the interest return of invest- 
ments, and Long Cycle III. 

By statistical methods which I shall not stop to explain, I 
have estimated that the total volume of goods produced in 
the years since the World War ended has been insufficient 
to maintain the pre-World-War rate of growth in the physi- 
cal volume of production. The amount of the post-War 
deficit in our production exceeds three and one-half times 
the total value of goods produced in the United States in 
the banner year of 1929. I have labeled this deficit “An 
After-Cost of the World War to the United States.” Ap- 
parently the only way to avoid long cycles is to have peace. 
Apparently an inflationless war would be followed by a long 
downswing. The only remedy for the long cycle is not infla- 
tionless war, but peace. The stability enjoyed by the neutral 
Scandinavian countries during the past two decades strongly 
suggests that it would pay us to remain neutral in the 
present European war. 

It is true that major wars automatically produce major 
post-war booms, similar to the gilded 1920’s of recent mem- 
ory. This particular boom grew out of the War-time sup- 
pression of the demand for new automobiles, homes, and 
hard roads—a suppression caused by patriotism and high 
war-time prices. This pent-up demand, after the sharp price 
recession of 1921, brought a tremendous expansion in road 
and home building and in automobile production during the 
boom of 1923-1929. This post-War boom gave us a breath- 
ing spell of a decade and permitted several political leaders 
to ascend their pedestals. The Coolidge-Hoover boom of 
the 1920’s was as much a part of the World War as the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

War makes men dream dreams of opulence, of industrial 
and agricultural empires; but by 1930 the last traces of such 
war-born incentives to investment had disappeared. Fortu- 
nate indeed are businessmen who reach business maturity in 
the long upswing of the long cycle; but those who reach busi- 
ness maturity in the long downswing of the long cycle rarely 
become captains of industry and empire builders. The tide 
of time is against them. 

By 1930 the carry-over of War-time stimuli to expansion 
and investment had petered out; the new and usual peace- 
time stimuli to investment still awaited the attainment of a 
favorable international balance of political and economic 
power, a return of world-wide confidence in the future of 
domestic and foreign investments. In the long cycle sense, 
during the 1930’s we were in the mud between the shore and 
the channel. We should not blame the booming 1920's for 
the evils that were experienced during the 1930's. Rather, 
we should look back to the World War for the causes of 
our great and extended suffering. It matters little to the 
millions of unemployed that they were submerged in the 
downswing of the long cycle, but it is important that leaders 
of public thought who regard war as good for business 
should stop and think about Long Cycle I1I centered on and 
caused by the World War. 








Before our industrial and business machine can again 
attain the acceleration of the pre-World-War years, the 
world must first rediscover, perhaps through bloodshed, the 
pre-War international balance of economic and _ political 
power or it must formulate a new and equally favorable 
balance of power. If necessary, each nation must learn to 
live alone and like it. 

Presidents of endowed universities who are moaning about 
the low rate of interest on endowments, aided and abetted 
by a few groans from the investment managers of insurance 
companies, should find some solace in the long cycle theory 
because the long-time swings in the rate of interest move up 
and down in a rough general way with the long cycle. Of 
course, the artificial pressure of government lending on the 
current interest rate partly conceals—and is in turn partly 
due to the customary radicalism of the revolutionary decade 
of the long cycle—the operation of the long downswing of 
Long Cycle II. 

If it were not for the present war in Europe the student 
of the long cycle might give aid and comfort to those who 
are worried about the low interest rates. We could promise 
them an upswing in the rate of interest not later than the 
end of the 1940’s. But this new World War—if it does 
become a World War—will destroy the former periodicity 
of long cycles. Major wars of Western civilization in the 
last century and a half have been about five decades apart. 
Now this one ruins the picture by coming a quarter of a 
century instead of a half century after the great World 
War. Hence, if this war becomes a major World War, 
Long Cycle IV may have a very short upswing. At the 
present writing it is too early to predict the magnitude of 
the present war, but it may result in complete obliteration 
of the last marks or lines made by the Treaty of Versailles 
on the geography of Europe. If the present war should be 
the means of ushering in a new and favorable international 
balance of economic and political power, the return of world- 
wide confidence in the future of industrial investments might 
appear a decade earlier than the course of Long Cycle III 
would have required. We do know that post-World-War 
adjustments and “appeasements” are not a function of time; 
the time they require is a question of the attitudes and ambi- 
tions of rulers as well as of the force of events. 

In summary, let me say that the course of Long Cycle III 
would indicate that the level of business activity in the 
1940’s should be about half way between the high levels of 
the 1920’s and the low levels of the 1930’s. But I hasten to 
add that this part of my forecast is dependent upon whether 
the present war in Europe develops into a major World War 
and thereby interrupts and cuts short the long downswing of 
Long Cycle III and initiates the short upswing of Long 
Cycle Il’. The more I study business cycle theory and delve 
into the mysteries of quantitative economics, the more con- 
vinced I become that we are only students of history 
equipped with precision tools for measuring great historical 
events. The student of quantitative economics who is unable 
to depend upon any secular trend calculations for making 
business forecasts must, in all humility, stand in line with 
all of the non-statistical students of economics and await the 
decisions of the rulers of the world on peace and war before 
he can safely make a business forecast for the next decade. 

We come now to the last of the four factors. I have 
already touched upon the question of government control in 
the 1940’s. The long cycle theory partly explains the rapid 
increase in the powers of central government during the 
1930’s, the revolutionary decade of Long Cycle III. 

During the decade now closing, politicians have been 
quick to offer healing salves and medicines for our economic 
ills. Central governments, on the pretext of dealing with 
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national emergencies, have assumed dictatorial powers, Dic- 
tators have sprung up like mushrooms. They have preached 
and continue to preach concentration of power in the name 
of liberty and sweet justice and as an escape from capitalistic 
exploitation and the greed of other nations. They argue that 
one great leader clothed with omnipotence is much better 
equipped to handle a crisis than bungling legislative bodies. 
Economic nationalism has broken all restraints. Mars con- 
tinues to exact his tribute not only in economic disintegra- 
tion but also in human liberty. It is an immeasurable part of 
the after-cost of the World War and the long cycle, and an 
after-cost which future historians may rank above economic 
after-costs. Yet these same political strong men who have 
failed to cure the economic ills by their great powers now 
advocate war as the way out. They have not yet compre- 
hended the simple fact that another war will start another 
long cycle with a very short upswing. 

I venture to predict that the demands for delegating 
greater powers to our Chief Executive will be refused in the 
coming decade except in the event of war. Too many people 
are beginning to understand what the self-styled liberals 
want. They have asserted that the only way to avoid one 
of the despised European “isms” in this country is to do 
something for the farmer, the worker, the small business- 
man, the artist, the exporter, etc. Add all these help-some- 
group schemes together; the total is rather large. Perhaps 
the best way to define the self-righteous liberal of the present 
hour is to say that he is one who believes that the only way 
to avoid having a highly centralized government in Wash- 
ington is to have one. What they lack most is a sense of 
humor that would enable them to see the ridiculous incon- 
sistency of their position. Many of these self-styled liberals 
are mistaking the twilight for the dawn of the Marxian Era. 
This abuse of the term “liberal” and the attempt of some 
to monopolize that term is one of the bitterest pills for many 
teachers and students of economics to swallow. In former 
years I enjoyed being called a liberal—even a New Dealer 
before the N.R.A.; but not nowadays, because the term 
“liberal” might mean that someone is swearing at me in 
Sanskrit. The Nazi-Soviet pact makes the term even harder 
to define. 

Compensating errors make democracies more efficient than 
totalitarian states. If one business enterprise produces too 
much and another too little, their errors are compensating, 
so far as the nation is concerned. A dictator cannot gain 
from compensating errors, because he makes all the deci- 
sions. Hence a dictator must be right, say, 91 per cent of 
the time in order to achieve as good a result as a democracy 
enjoys when the Chief Executive guesses correctly in only 
51 per cent of his decisions. A democracy is always more 
efficient than a dictatorship with the possible exception of a 
time of grave crisis. 

The word ‘“‘democracy” has been abused. Democracy may 
be on its deathbed in the United States as the decade of the 
30’s is ending. Some claim that it is. Perhaps our democracy 
has already degenerated into that intermediate stage a 
“votocracy.” Let me define it for you and particularly for 
students of wordology and semantics. A Votocracy is a 
degenerate democracy in which the majority gleefully rob 
the individuals in the minority groups. As I have indicated 
earlier, exploitation through taxation in the future will be 
accomplished more by pension leaders than by labor and 
farm leaders. The ballot box has been rediscovered. We 
can confidently expect the pensionnaires, while advocating 
high pension taxes, to oppose labor, industrial, and agricul- 
tural monopolies, for retired citizens living on fixed pen- 
sions want low prices, low costs of production, and low 
taxes—except, of course, pension taxes. Pensionnaires are 





essentially conservative; they want more money for pensions 
and they will use the taxing powers, or the amended taxing 
powers, of the Federal constitution to secure higher pensions 
and pensions for more people. Labor and farm leaders are 
interested in legislation controlling the activities of pro- 
ducers; pension leaders are chiefly concerned with the distri- 
bution of the national income among the producers and 
retired citizens after it has been produced. 

Our present two-party system has come safely through 
many crises in the past, but I cannot see how it can survive 
this struggle between the generations. The ‘‘ins” will pay 
the smallest possible pension; the ‘“‘outs” will promise the 
sky to our senior citizens. Gradually, during the 1940’s and 
1950’s, both parties will be pulverized by the pension steam- 
roller if the doctrine of individual irresponsibility, or, if you 
please, the doctrine of social responsibility continues to be 
the prevailing political philosophy of the American people. 
The hand that rocks the rocking chair will rule our nation. 

Let me summarize my remarks about this fourth trend. I 
am trying to say that the power to tax will be used more 
and more as a method of redistributing produced income, but 
that the police powers of the government will not be used 
so much as now for the purpose of regimenting industry, 
trade and commerce. The New Deal has undoubtedly given 
the pension leaders some ideas on both subjects. Some of 
the pension leaders whom I count among my friends do not 
want to hamstring industry and business; if sufficient pen- 
sion taxes are paid, these leaders will be satisfied, because 
the pension movement is not a producers’ movement. 

Now for the conclusions regarding insurance after 1940. 
Predictions of this sort are valuable even if they do not 
materialize. I am certain that all of us recognize that proph- 
ecy is still an exclusively divine gift. In concluding this pre- 
view of insurance after 1940 I shall say quite frankly that 
I do not expect the Federal government to enter the life 
insurance business nearly as much as may some of the people 
present here today. 

Our nation will become more age-conscious and less class- 
conscious. The pension group will increasingly dominate our 
political parties. The pension group will not want huge 
reserve liabilities such as were provided for in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 before it was amended last spring. If 
the pension group opposes reserve accumulations for pen- 
sions, it will also oppose putting the post office in the legal 
reserve life insurance business. The public is too thoroughly 
sold on the legal reserve idea to permit the post offices to 
enter the assessment life insurance business. I admit that 
the pressure to re-route the flow of life insurance premiums 
from New York City, Hartford, and Philadelphia to the 
United States Treasury will continue as long as politicians 
refuse to impose heavier taxes to meet the increasing Federal 
budget. The amendments to the Social Security Act of 
1935 seem to indicate a trend toward Townsendism or large 
pensions paid out of revenues derived from current taxes 
paid by the great majority of the citizens. 

It has been stated that one of the purposes of the T.N.E.C. 
investigation of life insurance was to prepare the public for 
organizing mutual savings banks and putting these banks 
into the legal reserve life insurance business, with the hope 
of decentralizing and keeping at home the large funds now 
concentrated in the hands of a few large Eastern life insur- 
ance companies. Some students of insurance history main- 
tain that the results of the Armstrong Investigation unwisely 
prevented the organization of new life insurance companies 
in New York, thereby expediting the growth of colossal life 
insurance companies in that state. It must also be admitted 
that the funds of mutual savings banks are private, not gov- 
ernment funds; furthermore, no student of business history 
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would contend that by the end of the 1930’s we had com- 
pletely circumscribed all of the possible forms of business 
organization. If the T.N.E.C.’s purpose was to pave the 
way for a mutual savings bank life insurance, that com- 
mittee has failed miserably to consider the geographic ob- 
stacle to its propaganda. Few savings banks domiciled in 
Massachusetts have gone into the hands of receivers; but an 
equally excellent record has been made by the Massachu- 
setts life insurance companies. We people from the Middle- 
West realize that our insurance record, like our banking 
- record, has been nothing to brag about. 

Why has not the home market idea of a large number of 
small companies transformed more of the local life insurance 
companies in the West and South into great companies? 
One of the reasons is that a great many citizens of the West 
and South have enjoyed the blessings of a lack of uniformity 
in insurance legislation. We have been permitted to buy 
our insurance from any company licensed in our home state, 
no matter where that company was domiciled. We have 
cast the most powerful straw vote—the payment of pre- 
imiums—for the better kinds of insurance regulations, con- 
trol, and management prevailing in the Eastern states. Under 
lederal control we would have had a chance to vote for 
the kind of control we wanted only through the process of 
helping to elect Congressmen and Presidents who promise 
better Federal regulation. State regulation has given us the 
right to vote twice, once for state assemblymen and gov- 
ernors who promise to improve our insurance laws and again 


throug our premiums paid to well-managed companies 
domiciled in states with strong insurance laws and non- 
political insurance commissioners. Such are the blessings of 
state control of the life insurance business. I am glad the 
people of other states have been spared the grief resulting 
from the kind of regulation we had in Illinois and Missouri 
up until a few years ago. State regulation has been better 
in the creditor states of the East than in the younger debtor 
states of the West. I firmly believe that it would prove 
superior to control by congress because many Congressmen 
represent debtor states. 

I assume that the pressure for Federal regulation will go 
on even though the pressure for government ownership of 
the insurance business is checkmated by the pressure of the 
pension group, which does not believe that the United 
States Treasury should engage in legal reserve insurance and 
annuity operations. This pressure for Federal control and 
regulation may become very great in the near future. To a 
mere layman, the broad construction placed upon the inter- 
state commerce clause of the constitution by the United 
States Supreme Court in the several Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act cases has already conferred upon Congress the 
power to establish Federal workmen’s compensation laws 
covering all workers engaged in interstate commerce and 
apparently all workers engaged in manufacturing products 
ultimately destined for interstate commerce. Therefore it 
seems to me that the way is open for Federal control of the 
compensation business. 


The Relationship of the Layman and the 
Members of the Bar 


THE WATCH DOGS OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 


By OREL BUSBY, Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
Delivered at the Chamber of Commerce Public Forum Luncheon, Ada, Oklahoma, December 29, 1939 


HAVE been asked to discuss the relationship of the 
layman and the members of the bar. The subject is so 
broad, so vital at this point in American history, and 
so capable of many ramifications and embellishments, that I 
find it difficult to confine myself to a few brief and sketchy 
remarks. I hope that my attempts at brevity may not lead 
my hearers to conclude that I am a scold, a carping critic, or 
that I am seizing upon this opportunity to lecture or preach 
to my professional brethren or to my layman hearers. If 
you hear anything that smacks of a preachment, it is because 
I believe that lawyers should not only practice law, but 
should be ever alert to improve the administration of it; also, 
that laymen, as I shall later point out, should share in that 
~ responsibility. 

Virtually every profession points to one of its outstanding 
leaders or characters, and he becomes to them a patron saint. 
When we delve into the history of the legal profession we 
find that Moses is the patron saint of all lawyers. He was 
the greatest law giver of all time. He is the greatest char- 
acter of the Old Testament period of about four thousand 
years. His laws, which are the basis of our common law, 
have never been improved upon by man. Moses was an 
orator, a statesman, a prophet, a man of prayer. Truly he 
set the pattern for all lawyers of all time to follow. 

Subsequent to Moses’ time, history records periods when 
the lawyer did not fare so well in the opinion of his lay 
brethren. In the days of the New Testament we find the 
lawly Saviour sometimes unflattering to lawyers who were 


then called scribes. In a passage from St. Luke we find that 
He linked them in the same sentence with the Pharisees of 
that day. The Pharisees were the rich of their time—sort 
of modern economic royalists so to speak. 

In the Latin Maxims at a later date, however, we find 
laymen’s praise for the even handed justice of the law. 

Still later in the German histories of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, during the peasants’ rebellion, we find lawyers referred 
to as the “scourge of the age”. 

From the English proverbs which we must presume were 
written by laymen, we find many unflattering pictures of 
the law and of lawyers. These run the gamut of such sub- 
jects as the plain man’s distrust of the law, of the law’s 
delays, or changing decisions, of the uncertaintics of the 
law, of the expense of the law, of the ignorance of lawyers, 
of their avarice, and of the danger of falling into their 
clutches. In one historical colloquy between Jack the Butcher 
and Jack Cade at Blackheath, it was suggested that all of 
the lawyers be killed so that proper reforms in government 
might be brought about. 

In our own age here in America we have witnessed an 
historical and memorable struggle which centered about our 
courts but which indirectly involved the legal profession. 
In this fight the lawyers rallied to the defense of the courts 
and, aided by a free press, successfully bore the brunt of the 
struggle to mould public opinion and to preserve and main- 
tain an untrammelled and independent judiciary. 

And now let us look at the picture shown on the other 
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side of our professional ledger. In the United States there 
are about 160,000 lawyers. There is no profession or class 
so habitually trusted with so large a measure of public con- 
fidence as lawyers. They handle a large amount of business 
and have a direct influence on the thoughts of about 130 
million people. 

That the laymen of America have recorded confidence in 
lawyers is shown by the fact that out of 30 of our elected 
presidents, 24 have been lawyers. Of the 56 signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 25 were lawyers. Of the 55 
framers of our Constitution, 33 were lawyers. Of the 48 
Secretaries of State, 46 have been lawyers. And of course, 
since the institution of our Republic every member of the state 
and federal courts—the judicial branch of our government— 
have been members of our profession. Most of the Governors 
of every state have been lawyers. A large per cent of the 
membership of every state legislature and of every National 
Congress that has convened were lawyers. 

Therefore, we can truly say that the lawyers of America 
have a noble heritage of which they may be justly proud. 
During the 25 years preceding the formation of this union 
and the 25 years following it the influence of the legal profes- 
sion tremendously overshadowed that of all other professions 
combined. Virtually every great document of state has either 
been prepared or seasoned by lawyers. If our form of govern- 
ment is a success, much of the credit must be given to the 
legal profession; if our form of government should fail, it 
will be largely because our profession has ceased to be the 
watch dogs of individual liberties, of the freedom of the 
press, and of individual property rights. 

Of course, there are individuals in our profession whose 
conduct is subject to criticism by the laymen. But if the 
daily practices of the average businessman were conducted in 
a show window, so to speak, as is the lawyer’s, and if that 
businessman were restricted by rules of business ethics, then 
the lawyer might find many justifiable criticisms to aim at 
his lay brother. 

I want to emphasize this fact, however: the leaders of the 
legal profession have always been alive to their own short- 
comings. They have been their own harshest critics. Study 
the proceedings of any earnest, hardworking group of law- 
yers in an association meeting and you will find them striving 
to formulate plans for uplifting their profession and to aid 
the courts. They recognize their obligations to the public 
and try to meet them. 

Most of the criticisms of lawyers offered by laymen are 
unjust. On the other hand, I think the greatest mistake 
which lawyers and jurists have made for centuries is to pay 
little attention to public opinion. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation recognized this mistake a number of years ago and 
have been trying to correct it. And now comes the Junior 
Bar Association to its aid. The Junior Bar is a fine group 
of young lawyers who love the traditions of their profession 
and who can be depended upon as a powerful factor in 
moulding the thought of this country. They recognize the 
importance of public opinion as is evidenced by the subject 
assigned to me. They realize that the full story of what the 
legal profession is doing to improve itself and to serve the 
public has never been adequately set forth; that its light has 
been hid under a bushel. The Juniors have a program ex- 
plained by their manual, which is to enlighten citizens on 
subjects of national and local interest. This will result in 
mutual benefits to the public and the bar. This will also 
increase public esteem for the legal profession. 

The Junior Bar has espoused two other worthy objectives, 
namely, (1) improve the administration of justice; (2) make 
American citizens conscious of their duties and obligations 
as citizens. More power to them. The administration of 





justice can be improved and our government is not self- 
operating nor fool-proof. Nor is it immune from the epi- 
demics affecting other nations. It will survive only as long 
as the quality of its citizenship maintains the high standards 
set by the builders of this nation. 

But while I have discussed the legal profession from a 
lawyer’s and a layman’s point of view, I have said little about 
the lawyer’s estimate of the layman when he is called to 
serve in the capacity of juror or as an officer of the court. 
Much of the unjust criticism of the public which is directed 
towards the courts and the lawyers results from the verdicts 
of juries which are often branded as outrageous and unfair. 
Where improvements are needed the bar should act. For 
that reason lawyers and judges should wage a campaign to 
make this nation jury conscious. 

If I were a district judge in Oklahoma I would appoint as 
my three jury commissioners, the ablest, most conscientious 
and most competent men of my county who would consider it 
their patriotic duty to serve. I would impress upon them 
the imperative necessity of preparing a jury list of the best 
men available. Then when called as jurors, I should excuse 
from service not one citizen except for the same reason that 
a soldier in uniform is excused from fighting for his country 
—that is, illness or physical incapacity. If I were the 
executive head of a business organization I would issue an 
order on January first each year stating that any employee 
called for jury service would be excused on full pay, but 
that failure of an employee to do jury service would be 
grounds for discharge. I would say to my employees that 
service as a juror under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment is akin to the service rendered by our soldiers and 
sailors; that the oath of a juror is as solemn an obligation as 
the oath of a soldier. That a juror is on duty in the first 
line of home defense to preserve our heritage and our con- 
stitutional rights of fair trials, individual liberties, and of 
property rights. That his obligation to serve as a juror also 
carries with it an opportunity to carry out a governmental 
function in which he takes an active part in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

And I call upon the lawyers present to consult with your 
district judge on this subject. You know and I know that it 
is axiomatic among lawyers that if the client’s cause is just, 
he wants an honest, intelligent jury to pass upon it; if the 
justice of the client’s cause is doubtful, he is most likely to 
prevail through the medium of a less intelligent but more 
easily prejudiced jury panel. The weakest spot in our judical 
armor today is our jury system; it is likewise the easiest 
mended. The bench and the bar should realize that public 
opinion will approve the administration of justice if the 
verdicts rendered are what appears to the public as fair, intel- 
ligent and impartial. 

I have often heard, and resented, flippant remarks on the 
part of laymen that Heaven only knows the probable results 
of a jury’s verdict. This speculation often leads the public 
to think that a law suit is a game in which the judge and 
the lawyers cooperate; that the final result will largely be 
a test of wits as to which lawyer can do the most hood- 
winking of the jury. Also that the litigant with a just cause 
may lose in this battle because his lawyer is stupid and the 
opposing counsel clever. The public feels, however, that 
justice should ultimately prevail and that it should not be 
determined solely on the basis of who has the smartest law- 
yer. Even able counsel and a competent judge cannot insure 
a litigant justice if his case be tried by ignorant and prej- 
udiced jurors. Intelligent and unbiased jurors would in a 
large measure cure this evil and eliminate this criticism of 
the courts. 
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And while I am on this subject I can further emphasize 
my point by calling your attention to the fact that here in 
Oklahoma suits are often filed against the wealthy or against 
a corporation in some distant county other than in which 
the defendant resides. This for the obvious reason that the 
lawyer feels that a jury in the distant county will be less 
intelligent and more likely to be biased against the defendant, 
and that his prospects for a larger verdict of recovery is much 
greater. Analyzed, it simply means that an advantage is 
sought through the medium of the courts to extract an unjust 
verdict from a prejudiced jury. To put it another way, it is 
using the court as a sort of glorified agency for an arbitrary 
redistribution of wealth. This is contrary to the constitu- 
tional principles on which our judicial branch of government 
was established. 

The bar of Oklahoma, the courts, and the laymen should 
join in a combined effort to eliminate, or at least minimize, 
any criticism of the administration of justice insofar as the 
jury system is concerned. The American Bar Association 
has already undertaken an improvement in this direction. 
It has a committee working on this subject. I desire to 
quote this committee’s excerpt from a report made by the 
Boston Bar Association on methods of selecting jurors: 


“* * * This is a large and important subject. The 
advantages of intelligence and ability to decide cases are 
obvious. Without them, verdicts will be matters of emo- 
tion, prejudice and the like. On the other hand, if 
ability to decide cases is all that is sought it would 
probably be best to leave the matter to the judges who 
after all are experts. The jury is more than the mere 
decider of cases. It is a balance wheel in the administra- 
tion of justice, it has been the protector of the people 
against tyranny, and it might be so again as against a 
militant bureaucracy. It serves to give laymen an insight 
into the functioning of the judicial machine and in this 
sense is an educational institution. It is a buffer for our 
courts, protecting them from the full effects of the 





blasts of popular emotion. In a heterogeneous nation 
such as ours the jury is called upon to pass upon matters 
involving every class in the community, on disputes be- 
tween the rich and the poor, between employers and 
employees, between corporations and individuals, be- 
tween property owners and wage earners, between those 
of different races and creeds. In such disputes a jury’ 
fairly representative of all classes and creeds will be 
more intelligent. The problem is to find honest jurors 
with sufficient intelligence to understand the issues pre- 
sented and yet representative of the community.” 


My time is up. I will close with this observation. That 
Oklahoma is blessed generally with able, fair and impartial 
judges—county and district. We have needed them. As a 
new state we have been confronted with pioneering condi- 
tions. Our land titles are derived from many different 
sources and from different Indian Tribes and Treaties. Vast 
discoveries of oil have opened up new fields of law. We have 
had many original legal problems to solve. This has made 
litigation in our state more voluminous than in any other in 
the Union. It has also developed some of the best lawyers 
and one of the best bars to be found in the United States. 

Our own Supreme Court has been outstanding in the 
volume of business completed and in the number and quality 
of opinions handed down annually. Its present personnel is 
composed of able, sincere, conscientious, hard-working jurists 
who should have the hearty cooperation and good-will of 
every member of the bar in the Court’s task of clearing a 
docket which until recently has been seriously congested. 

In closing I have one more word for the members of the 
Junior Bar who are responsible for this program. Remember 
that when you have examined everything that has been done 
to make America great, you will find that the men of the 
law have been leaders. Have just pride in the heritage of 
your profession. It has always contributed much to the 
betterment of society. Let the public know this. Do not 
hide the light of your profession under the proverbial bushel. 


Speech and the Democratic Process: Delib- 
erative Speaking in the Service of Democracy 


NEW VISTAS ARE OPENED BY DEBATE 


By A. CRAIG BAIRD, President, The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Association, Chicago, December 27, 1939 


scene, what shall be the aims and programs of speech 

and of public speaking? Our task as educators is to 
survey and interpret this astonishing and confused world. 
How many thousands of miles, we ask, lie between us and 
the present European disaster? As if these miles could cut 
us off from the consequences of these realities! The next 
naval battle may be conceivably off Manhattan rather than 
off Montevideo. And we cannot dismiss as utterly fantastic 
the fears of those Americans who view totalitarianism as 
springing up from within. 

Areas of trouble surround us. How can we raise for ex- 
ample, a successful dike against the ocean of intolerance 
and civil suppressions? Are we in for a degree of censor- 
ship like that of 1917? Are those prophets wrong who aver 
that we are entering an eclipse of religious and cultural 
civilization? Whether or not these questions indicate undue 


[’ view of the changing social, economic, and political 


alarm, they nevertheless suggest the sinister associations in- 
evitable in a world at war or threatened war. 

Our problem is thus wider than that of gauging the im- 
mediate effects of this Second War of the Nations. The 
European debacle merely sets in high lights the darker back- 
ground of economic, ethnic, and other upheavals. The history 
of America since 1920 is in itself not too reassuring. Our 
supposed isolation from Europe has been only an imaginary 
one. Certainly we have had no economic or social peace. 
The Harding normalcy, for example, turned out to be a 
current that swept away Wilsonial idealism. The upward 
spiral of the Coolidge era probably correlated closely with 
an ascending materialism. The financial catastrophe under 
Hoover was more than a collapse of Wall Street stocks 
and Iowa farm mortgages. In many sectors a spiritual col- 
lapse was also evident. The Blue Eagle, the abandonment 
of the gold base, the pump-priming, the war on the alleged 
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Tories, the crusade for the submerged millions—these and 
similar events mark out an area of more recent shifts of 
major consequence. 

Attending these social changes, one issue persists and 
furnishes a key for the possible direction of events and ideas. 
The recurrent issue, so widely debated for at least ten years, 
is “Has American democracy sufficient vigor to survive and 
develop?” At the outset of this Convention, dedicated to 
speech problems in their relation to changing America, it 
is appropriate to ask again, “Have teachers and students of 
speech special obligations and responsibilities in promoting 
our American political system?” My thesis is that speech 
education, at least in America, has as a special aim, perhaps 
a major one, the support of democracy. 

What, may we ask, are the guiding purposes of those who 
direct speech training? Our goals have been chiefly four; 
first, we have sought pupil self-realization, the development 
of well-balanced personalities. Our assumption has been 
that oral communication can best be done by those whose 
good speaking habits and skills are the expressions of proper 
motor, mental, and emotional behavior. Our second ob- 
jective has stressed economic efficiency. Speech has been 
(and rightly) taught as one of the necessary tools for *< ic 
lawyer, actor, broadcaster, preacher, and salesman. A third 
end, that of speech for its social value, has provided the 
learner with an art that enables him to experience better 
human relationships and more satisfactory leisure activities. 
A fourth motive, never far from our thinking, has been that 
speech training is for participation in public affairs. Recent 
events have thrown suddenly into relief the need for edu- 
cation as an agent in promoting citizenship. Speech lends 
itself with special ease to the promotion of such objective. 

The speech pupil, for example, who is bent on self-reai.z:- 
tion cannot ignore his relationship to the political ideologies «:.' 
their governmental settings. In this day, the man ot I) /t 
and learning can be so only if he has some notion ot t!0s° 
threadbare but “loaded” terms, Fascism, Communism, ocd 
Naziism. Furthermore, the social goals of the educated, 
including educated speech-makers, lead straight to postu- 
lates regarding participation in government. Development 
of personality, the foundation principle of speech training, 
means in America reinforcement of the doctrine of human 
equality. The second principle, namely, that a people be- 
long together, likewise fits in with the good American tra- 
dition of popular government. So does the corollary that 
the strong are to support the weak—in other words, that 
the majority must protect the minority, and that the eco- 
nomically and socially superior must stand up for the less 
fortunate. These principles unitedly point to the conclusion 
that each commonwealth is to live under that political ar- 
rangement best adapted to its own economy and happiness, 
consistent with the universal application of the principle. 
In America that postulate means democracy. Our business, 
then, in education is to support democracy. Our function 
as speech teachers, perhaps our chief business, is not so much 
to see that our pupils achieve occupational skill, or even social 
competence as it is to teach them how to state clearly these 
problems of trade, transportation, taxation, war and peace, 
and how to express sensible judgments concerning them. 
This is speech in the service of democracy. 

To present the problem of the relation of speech to public 
affairs, may we inquire more specifically, what are the main 
threats against democracy in America today? Five move- 
ments, among others, may be singled out: first, the move- 
ment to limit freedom of speech; second, the rise of intoler- 
ance; third, the lack of information on public questions; 
fourth, the menace of subversive propaganda; and fifth, the 









movement to substitute dogma for debate and discussion. 
Numerous other influences, economic and social, inimical to 
the American Republican system of government, could be 
listed. The five movements here mentioned, however, strike 
directly at the democratic process. Furthermore they con- 
cern the goals of the speech teacher. Therefore I propose a 
brief analysis of each of these anti-democratic forces. 


(I) First, consider the movement to limit freedom of 
speech in the United States. The latest war of course ac 
counts partly for the tendency. But internal agencies. 
regional, municipal, patriotic, some private, some public, have 
been active, even militantly so, for a score of years to re- 
strict free expression as it is attempted over radio, in the 
press, on the stage, or platform. 

What is the argument for free speech? We have been 
reminded by classical and contemporary writers and speak- 
ers, Milton, John Stuart Mill, Burke and Macaulay among 
others, that free speaking and democracy are identical. Par- 
liamentary government, we have been told, is government 
by talk. No talk, no really bona fide government! 

Since democracy is government by all the people, an ade- 
quate means of registering the popular will must be de- 
veloped. Public opinion, as Bryce stated, is the motivating 
force in all parliamentary or congressional systems. Such 
a system can operate efficiently only if its public opinion is 
free. Such opinion must be allowed to mature deliberately 
and to make rational choices. Hence freedom for communi- 
cation is essential. Conversely, the machinery of government 
bogs down the minute free speech is throttled. Thus de- 
nocracy by definition, is free speech in action. Efficient de- 
mocracy depends upon the maximum freedom for its advo- 
cates critics. Concretely this proposition means that the 
freedom ci every news and editorial column must be safe- 
guarded ; that every radio speaker is to be silenced only after 
long and careful consideration of his case; that the debaters 
ct every Town Hall, the crackpot orators and demagogues 
of every soap box, shall have their allotted time before the 
audience. The teacher of speech, therefore, will cast his 
lot in with those who insist upon such principle of liberty 
fer thought and speech. 

(Il) The second untoward movement in America today 
is intolerance. President Hutchins, of Chicago, said some- 
time ago that, ‘““We are in for a spree of intolerance.” His 
prophecy is being fulfilled. The war, again, with its im- 
mediate antecedents is to be blamed. It has made inevitable 
the rising tide of prejudice against other races and classes. 
It is true, as President Wilson, said, that our minds are a 
parliament made up of the passions. Our problem is to keep 
the “handsomer passions” in the majority, and in this Re- 
public to prevent the spread of intolerance. 

Democracy and good speaking alike spring from an at- 
titude of tolerance. This American free speech means little 
unless its possessor uses the privilege usefully. Preparation 
for the arena of ideas must first of all include the possession 
of a social personality, one that is tempered by generosity 
toward the group and respect for it. The assumption of 
speech teachers is that only those who have desirable social 
attitudes are equipped to enter a group discussion or debate. 
Our attitude of fair play, tolerance, sense of “live and let 
live,” precedes every other skill in debate. Our hope is that 
the number of speakers and auditors who possess this virtue 
of tolerance will grow steadily. Only thus will our experi- 
ment in cooperative living have ultimate success. 

Every speech teacher promotes this principle in a score 


*Cf. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Edu-. 
cational Policies Commission, Washington, D.C., 1939. 
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of ways, not by preaching it, but by encouraging speaking ex- 
periences that favor it. I refer to the penalizing of speakers 
who are dogmatic; to the encouragement of good listening 
attitudes; to the analysis of a problem of seeking out the full 
statement of the various points of view of interested groups; 
by the application of procedures of self-analysis to expose 
prejudices; by the encouragement of group thinking; by 
suitable awards to those whose speaking reveals self-control, 
fairness, teamwork, and a willingness to find and follow the 
facts. 

(111) What I have said concerning the relation of facts 
to the presentation of controversial subjects suggests another 
major and permanent threat to democracy; namely, the lack 
of information of both speakers and audience concerning 
matters under dispute. It is an axiom of democracy that 
the people must be intelligent. So, should we add, must be the 
speakers and their immediate audiences. 

Talk in America during the past ten years has multiplied 
tenfold or (so it seems) a hundredfold. The output of 
spoken works has steadily increased, is increasing, and, in 
the words of the parliament that condemned George the 
Third, ‘‘ought to be diminished!” Too many speeches on the 
speech rating scale rank something less than “adequate” in 
the subject-matter. The garrulity and intellectual thinness 
that Carlyle deplored prevail too often in these public talk- 
ers. The very facility to vocalize invites the substitution of 
tones and language, for ideas. A kind of continual crisis 
thus confronts the teacher of speech. The problem is, how 
can the rising tide of oral output in America retain a reason- 
able amount of substance? 

The speech program, more than ever, must be designed to 
guarantee that the learners of all levels shall have some- 
thing to say. The discussion or individual speech must be 
not for exhibition, but for information and argument. We 
must more and more lead our proteges to the libraries. 
Younger learners must more and more be put in the way of 
experiences that stimulate knowledge-seeking. We must as- 
sign as required reading not only robust books, but the news 
and editorial pages of daily papers. We are to assign more 
frequently representative speeches of the day. We must set 
up concentration camps for those would-be student and adult 
speakers whose knowledge has been lacking. Minimum in- 
formation must be shown by all who would rejoin the army 
of talkers. More and more, the speech world must war upon 
the vague and ignorant speech-makers that try to inherit the 
land. More and more, our students must be encouraged to 
penetrate the incomprehensible issues of neutrality, the third 
term, and the other topics of the day. 

It is not inappropriate here to praise the quality of speak- 
ing done during the past years under the auspices of the 
National Forensic League, the Pi Kappa Delta, Delta Sigma 
Rho, ‘Tau Kappa Alpha, and the scores of state high school 
and college debate and discussion leagues. In these per- 
formers and the speech instructional systems back of them 
in school and college lie our hopes for good speaking stand- 
ards in America, as far as these standards relate to thought 
and analysis. And these same factors of solidity should con- 
tribute to the sane and serious treatment of basic questions 
by the rank and file of our citizens. 


(IV) In a fourth way democracy is under attack. lf we 
are to accept the testimony of President Roosevelt, the In- 
stitute of Propaganda Analysis, and other sources, propa- 
ganda (and I refer to sinister propaganda) is being directed 
toward the American public as never before. Governments, 
parties, organizations of every shade and sort, are boldly ad- 
dressing us over radio, through the press, on the lecture 
plat‘orm; or the ideas of these agencies are stealing upon us 


in more subtle forms. Obviously, if we are to carry on the 
art of government through deliberation, we must survey 
with more objectivity these bombardments or beguiling ap- 
peals. Only thus will we save ourselves from the pressure 
groups and the self-appointed political saviors. 

What contribution has speech education to the control 
of propaganda? Bad propaganda is merely another name for 
the commission of fallacies in speaking. The instructor in 
public speaking, debate, and discussion has long taught the 
ways to label and avoid these illogical and unethical practices. 
Whereas the social psychologist has recently invented the 
term “name calling,” the debater and logician have long 
labelled the same device Argumentum ad Hominen. Train- 
ing in detecting fallacies, in refutation and rebuttal, make up 
the essence of a debate course. He who is so trained is 
properly equipped to analyze and expose these methods of 
suggestion and persuasion. He has some notion of how to 
weigh generalizations; how to evaluate statistics, authorities, 
analogies, casual inference, circumstantial evidence, deductive 
reasoning; how to label the appeals to prejudice and other 
devices that ignore or beg the question. One antidote to 
propaganda in the United States is the promotion of debate 
and discussion courses. Thus public speaking in its function 
of testing logical procedures becomes an important ally of 
democracy in its resistance to propaganda. 

(V) Finally, may we mention one other movement which 
defeats democracy by attacking the techniques and philosophy 
of debate and discussion. The agents of this attack (and 
I do not question their sincerity) condemn debate as theo- 
retically and practically indefensible. The argumentative 
technique, we have been told for these twenty years, is un- 
scientific, and only increases conflict. Debate, it is alleged, 
is a substitute for fact-finding, whereas the business of truth- 
seeking should be done only under laboratory conditions. 

The reply to this attack is that it ignores a large section 
of human experience and relationships. Questions of pure 
science can be decided by these objective means. But what 
of social, philosophical questions of policy? “Shall we go 
to war, or refuse to fight under any terms?” cannot be de- 
cided by statistics or machine methods. This problem is 
one of values and concepts. It belongs in a realm in which 
there is ‘‘no body of concepts on which learned men agree.” 
Hence should be set forth the rival doctrines, the contro- 
versial issues that must be settled if legislative assemblies are 
to continue. As President Conant of Harvard puts it,* 
“Only from continued debate can new vistas be opened.” 
It is these vistas which democracy must continually glimpse 
if it is to function. Debate in schools and colleges opens 
such vistas and supplies a technique essential both for de- 
sirable speaking and for the expression of public opinion. 

Full opportunity should be given, curricular and extra- 
curricular, for public speaking, including debate and dis- 
cussion. In the grades and above, in adult and community 
education, in the Town Halls, rural debate clubs, community 
forums, radio “bull sessions,” and in all other situations 
that give play to oral controversy, the discussion of current 
problems should be promoted. 

Speech education, then, is dedicated to the support of the 
American system of political association. Freedom of speech, 
an attitude of tolerance, growing interest in and knowledge 
of current problems, a technique for reflective thinking, and 
more extended opportunities for debate and discussion— 
these principles, of good speaking, if applied, will mean 
efficiency, stability and permanence to our new world de- 
mocracy. 


*Atlantic Monthly, 165 :436-442, April, 1935. “Free Inquiry or 
Dogma?” Conant, James Bryant. 
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We Need to Be Saved from Our Friends 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT 


By HALSEY B. KNAPP, Director, N. Y. State Institute of Applied Agriculture 
Before the New York State Grange—Annual Meeting, Syracuse, December 13, 1939 


gether. The New York State Agricultural Society 

will shortly hold its 108th Annual Meeting. There is 
a long history of agricultural organization, of effort in the 
cooperative sense, in this State and in the Nation. Yet 
within the past few days a United States Senator from a 
mid-western state, a man not unfriendly toward agriculture, 
in speaking in New York City before the Congress of Indus- 
try of the National Association of Manufacturers, an organ- 
ization of businessmen, had this to say concerning the “farm 
problem”: 

“The farmers cannot solve that problem. They are too 
individualistic to cooperate as have great business organiza- 
tions.” And how do we like that? 

With much that the Senator said we may agree. But not 
with this. The brilliance of the Waldorf-Astoria must, for 
the moment, have blinded him. 

“Farmers too individualistic” ? 

Has the Senator heard of the Grange with its 800,000 
members, of the Farm Bureau, of the Metropolitan Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency in this State? 

Does he know that there are 10,700 Farm Cooperatives 
in the United States—with 3,250,000 members—that their 
sales in 1936 exceeded Two Billion Dollars—that 295 asso- 
ciations had sales of over a million each—34 associations 
exceeding $10,000,000 each? 

Does the Senator know that there are 1900 mutual 
(another term for cooperative) farmers fire insurance com- 
panies in America—2500 mutual irrigation companies? 

Does the Senator realize that there are only 396 steel mills 
in the United States but that there are 6,800,000 farms? 396 
steel mills in the country—177,000 farms in this State. Why 
shouldn’t 396 steel mills cooperate? Make 6,800,000 of 
them and see what happens. 

Does the Senator know that there are 15,286 banks in 
the United States against 6,800,000 farms? Why shouldn’t 
banks cooperate? 

Does the Senator know that there are 680 fertilizer com- 
panies against 6,800,000 farms? Why shouldn’t fertilizer 
companies cooperate ? 

Isn’t this all a little silly? 

The difficulty lies in the immensity of the problem. The 
answer is not to be found in the superior ability of “‘business- 
men”—so called. The answer is to be found in education 
and research and in the slow hard way of experience—of 
equality of opportunity and reward of the Open Door and 
the Open Road for all men. 

And why has not the problem been solved? Because it is 
not the problem of Agriculture, but the problem of America. 
Because in our thinking and in national policy we have often 
been trying to go in opposite directions at the same time. 
Because in effect we have done no better than the Texas 
Legislature which decreed that “When two trains approach 
a crossing from opposite directions, both shall come to a 
full stop and neither shall proceed until the other has passed.” 
We are at the crossing now. Forward motion has ceased. 

Some of our national policies and the defense made of 
them brings to mind the farmer who borrowed a kettle at 
hog butchering time. When he returned it, the owner dis- 
covered that it was cracked. Unable to secure any satisfac- 


S IXTY-SEVEN years is a long time to be meeting to- 


tion from the borrower, he sued him. The borrower set up 
his defense on three grounds: 

First—that he never borrowed the kettle. 

Second—that it was broken when he got it. 

Third—that it was not broken when he brought it back. 


- Is that all just as clear as that. 


If we need one thing more than anything else, we need 
to be saved from our friends. The friend who knows all 
about agriculture and its problems because he lived the first 
eight years of his life on a farm. Sometimes I think that all 
the public speakers in America were born on farms. That is 
the standard device for ingratiating oneself with a farm 
audience. I am waiting to hear the man who will say, “I 
was not born on a farm. I didn’t get into this thing by chance 
of birth, I am interested in it because I believe in it and 
I am here because I want to be here.” I shall listen to that 
man for first of all I shall know that he is honest. 

Yes, we need to be saved from our friends. And we need 
to look to ourselves, to our own resources, to what I like 
to term “the Indwelling Spirit”. A man was walking down 
the road one day sorely troubled by the problems that seemed 
to beset him on every hand. As he came to the bridge over 
the river, he suddenly decided that he would make the effort 
to cope with these problems no longer. He mounted the rail 
and was about to take the plunge when an old friend ap- 
peared around a bend in the road and anxiously called to 
him to wait. He did so, and upon being pressed by his friend 
for an explanation, he told him the situation. “Now”, said 
the friend, “Now, let’s sit right down here and talk this 
over.” They did so, and after a half hour of serious con- 
versation, both mounted the rail and jumped over. Little of 
the “Indwelling Spirit” here. 

The Indwelling Spirit is not legislated or proclaimed. It 
does not come from beyond or abroad. It comes from within. 
And we are in danger of losing it. If somehow all com- 
munication with Albany and Washington could be cut off 
for ten years we might be better as people for it. The first 
five years we would be very sorry for ourselves: the next 
five years we would go to work on our own problems. This 
would be healthy for Albany and Washington, too, for they 
are not nearly as important in a democracy as some people 
who live there—and some others—think. Perhaps ten years 
is too short a time. It might take one whole uncontaminated 
generation. But it might be worth it. 

The Indwelling Spirit. Let each of you make your own 
application. That is one of the blessings now denied to a 
large part of the world which we still enjoy. 

But John Roe had it—this Indwelling Spirit. For in the 
Spring of 1798 John Roe left the pleasant and historic val- 
ley of the Hudson and turned his face toward the setting 
sun. After many days of travel through forests of maple and 
oak and elm and beech and hickory and pine he arrived at 
what later became the town of Virgil in the high hills of 
Cortland County. In these latter days, the glory of Virgil 
has perhaps departed, lands which should never have been 
cleared are going back to a better state and thin soils, after 
a long cycle, are to be replenished by nature’s matchless 
alchemy. Not so in John Roe’s time; it was a gracious, 
wooded, smiling country. 

John Roe was the third settler to arrive. He spent the 
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summer clearing a small plot of ground and erecting, in 
part, a log cabin. Then, as the maples were turning to 
scarlet and gold, he retraced his steps in order that he might 
bring back with him before cold weather set in, a wife, 
a horse, two cows, a few chairs, and some crude implements 
of the farm and the home. 

The little caravan made the return journey safely until it 
reached the banks of the Tioughnioga River which runs 
along the boundaries of Cortland County—a quiet, happy 
stream through most of the year. But it had been raining 
for several days, now it was snowing heavily. The river was 
at flood and could not be forded in the usual manner. John 
Roe swam the animals across and ferried his wife in a hog 
trough which they had for some reason brought with them. 

They pushed on through the snow and the gathering 
darkness, arriving at their destination in the early morning 
hours. They found two feet of snow within the unroofed 
walls of the cabin. John Roe cleared a space in one corner, 
put up a blanket for shelter, and John Roe and his wife, 
the horse and the cows, spent the remaining hours of the 
night together. And he cut the grass bottoms, the rush 
bottoms from the chairs in order that the animals might 
have something to eat. 

The Indwelling Spirit, all the spirit there was dwelt 
within. There was no other recourse. And there was 
plenty of it. 

These days are different. John Roe’s family was John 
Roe’s market. Today the market of the American farmer 
is influenced, if not determined, in the Valley of the Nile 
and the pampas of the Argentine. Today a chain of facts and 
circumstances once set in motion goes around the world. No 





man escapes their influences and implications. Great tides 
move endlessly perplexing men’s minds, dwarfing the spirit, 
darkening the face of the earth. 

Somewhere seed must fall on Good Ground. Somewhere 
we must not forsake old, accustomed ways. Somewhere men 
must be interested in the Arts of Peace. The Art of Hus- 
bandry is the greatest of these. It is founded on the doctrine 
of hope—of seed time and of harvest. It is healing and 
kindly and tolerant. It conserves and protects and improves 
and strengthens—this Art of Husbandry. It deals in terms 
of life and growth and fruition. It takes account of the 
great underlying principle of stewardship—of trusteeship. It 
has reverence for its yesterdays, confidence in its today, in 
its tomorrows an impelling faith. 


“The world starts out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 

Above the world is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 


The heart may push the sea and land 
Farther apart on either hand 

The soul may split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through. 


But East and West will pinch the heart 
That does not keep them pushed apart 
And he whose soul is flat, the sky 
Will cave in on him bye and bye.” 


My friends, may we keep our individual hearts, our souls, 
our spirit. Thus shall we together maintain and advance 
the Great Art of Husbandry. 


What Democracy Means 


IT IS MAN’S QUEST FOR LIBERATION 


By STYLES BRIDGES, U. 8. Senator, Republican, of New Hampshire 
At the Westminster College Political Forum, Fulton, Missouri, January 16, 1940 


which it places upon the human soul. The totalitarian 

state—whether Communist, Nazi, or Fascist—is re- 
pugnant to us because it places so little value upon the dignity 
and worth of man. Whatever form it may take, man is the 
slave of the state because he is deemed unworthy of any 
rights, incapable of using freedom wisely. Decisions must be 
made for him, his future must be planned by the state, be- 
cause he is either a fool or a scoundrel, and cannot be trusted 
to think or to plan for himself. 

Such a conception is a tragic repudiation of human progress 
and thought, and abandonment of human hope and struggle 
for over a century and a half, a reversion to the days when 
a few were born to rule and the many to follow. This 
doctrine is at war today the democratic ideal of man, not 
only on the field of battle but in the hearts and minds of 
men. Today, as never before, it is essential that we in 
America-inspect our foundations and rededicate ourselves to 
the fundamentals of our faith if we to preserve the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

American democracy is based upon the belief that man, 
as a child of God, is capable of self-perfection; that he is 
therefore endowed with certain sacred rights; and that gov- 
ernment is instituted of man to protect these rights and to 
free him that he may attain the destiny that is his. It is 


Te fundamental test of any government is the value 


man’s quest for liberation—physical, mental and spiritual— 
not only from the bondage of oppression, but from the human 
weaknesses of hatred, greed and fear. It is his quest for 
self-fulfillment, born of the conviction that every individual 
has some contribution to make to the enrichment of life, and 
that the progress of human civilization and culture lies in 
the release of the creative of men. It is freedom not merely 
for freedom’s sake, but for the use that men will make of it. 
Inspired by man’s sense of the dignity of his race and by a 
vision of his.own potentialities, it was born when he stood 
determined to be master of his fate. Such a conception takes 
account of human weakness as well as human strength; but 
it is founded upon the faith that the divine spark in man 
can conquer the beast in him, and the belief that government 
must encourage his highest and restrain his baser instincts. 
Our forefathers knew that no government could make its 
citizens equally rich or successful, any more than it could 
.endow them with equal physical or intellectual gifts; but the 
equal dignity of men and the equal right to self-fulfillment— 
these it was the duty of their government to preserve. 
The civil liberties the American citizen cherishes—free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of speech, press and assembly, 
freedom of his person and property from unwarranted search 
or seizure, equal justice under the law, an equal voice in 
the conduct of his government—these are his by right as 
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essential to his dignity and development. The opportunity to 
rise as high as he is tairly able, which has made America the 
Mecca of the oppressed of other lands, is the right of every 
man to carve his own destiny. 

This was the equality, this was the opportunity which 
men sought to establish in the new world not only for them- 
selves, but for future generations of their race. This was 
the equality and opportunity which made America a symbol 
of hope to all mankind. Such was the faith of early Amer- 
icans in themselves and in their fellow men to succeed under 
a government based upon these ideals that they did not 
ask that security be bestowed upon them by the government, 
but rather the chance to make their own future secure. This, 
I am confident, is all that Americans ask today. 

Conscience demands that we care for those unable to care for 
themselves. Yet our crime against the unemployed has been not 
that we failed to render them aid, but that we have failed to 
enable them, through a revival of our system of economy, 
to regain the independence of working for themselves in 
private industry, the dignity of caring for themselves and their 
loved ones, and the opportunity to rise as high as their toil 
and their talents will permit. There is no greater task before 
us today. It is a task we must accomplish if freedom and 
opportunity are not to become hollow words. 

Because American democracy places the highest value upon 
the individual, it requires in return the highest and best in 
men. It demands that he be capable of that self-government 
which is self-restraint; that he accord the same justice, re- 
spect and tolerance to others that he asks for himself; that 
he use his freedom not merely for self-advancement but for 
the benefit of his fellowmen. Thus, the democratic evalua- 
tion of man embodies more than a conception of his rights. 
It emphasizes no less his responsibilities. It is no less a 
conception of his duty toward his neighbor. It can succeed 
to the extent that men meet the democratic test of manhood. 
It is a challenge to life at its richest and fullest, and to that 
undaunted spirit which rises above defeat and surges forward 
to new conquests for all the race. 

Upon this rock was our government founded as the 
supreme law of the land. Not satisfied to specify the funda- 
mental rights of man in the Constitution, our forefathers 
provided a system of checks and balances between the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches of the government as 
a further guarantee that these civil liberties would not be 
denied to any citizen. Thus, the government they established 
is not a system empowering the Chief Executive to control 
the judiciary by enlarging it at will, or to dictate “must” 
legislation to the Congress. Thus, it is not, in the words of 
Jefferson, an “elective despotism,” not is it one of license 
by a majority of the people to disregard the rights of any 
minority. Thus, election by a majority of the people does not 
bestow a “mandate” upon any President, nor does it entitle 
him to “purge” representatives of the people who dare to 
disagree. It is rather a government of laws designed to safe- 
guard liberty and prevent its abuse, laws deriving their force 
from the consent of the governed, laws written and admin- 
istered by representatives elected by the people and responsible 
only to them. 

In a democracy the people are the master of the state, 
which is their instrument of achieving justice and order 
which are necessary to their quest of truth and their attain- 
ment of self-fulfillment. The justice they seek is equality of 
all men before the law. The laws which they seek to estab- 
lish are not laws to restrict, but laws to free. They know 
that man cannot be free to advance if he lives in fear of the 
arbitrary decree of rulers and uncertainty as to his rights. 
They therefore seek to limit the power, both public and 
private, of men over each other, by defining his rights by 


law. The function of public officials is the protection of those 
rights by the fair and impartial administration and enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

The limitations enforced by law upon the citizens are 
therefore not to dominate or regulate his life, but to define 
the limit beyond which his actions interfere with the rights 
and liberties of others. For example, a citizen may drive 
along a country road at fifty miles an hour without violating 
the rights of others or the law. As he approaches a city, he 
is required to slacken his speed. Within the city limits, he 
may not be permitted to exceed a speed of twenty miles an 
hour. He is required to wait for traffic lights, that others 
may enjoy the same privileges. Yet at no time is he told the 
exact speed at which he must proceed. He is merely required 
not to exceed a limit beyond which he may endanger the 
lives and property of others. Within the area of safety, he 
is permitted to travel at the speed he desires. This is the 
spirit of law in a democracy. As our lives become more com- 
plex, new laws are constantly necessary. But their purpose 
must remain the same; not to regiment the citizen, but to 
preserve the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
of all the people. 

This same principle applies in the relationship of the gov- 
ernment to our economic system as well as to our political 
and personal rights. There was a time when a theory of 
laissez-faire prevailed, when a man’s business was considered 
his own to do with it as he wished. Today we know that 
economic license spells chaos. But the alternative is not a 
planned economy by the government. It is rather to define 
the economic as well as the personal and,political rights of 
the individual, leaving the citizen free to operate his business 
within these limits. We believe, for example, that the worker 
has a right to decent wages and hours and working condi- 
tions, and a right to collective bargaining. We believe that 
the individual should enjoy the opportunity to succeed in any 
legitimate enterprise according to his own abilities. We there- 
fore seek to prevent monopolistic practices and the unfair 
competition which arises from sweat-shop conditions. A 
democratic government may, then, establish minimum wages 
and hours based upon economic conditions, assure the worker 
the right to vote for the union of his choice, and regulate the 
merging of companies. But if by dictating all wages and 
hours, a government seeks to regulate all production and thus 
to control supply and dictate demand ; if it attempts to dictate 
the set-up of every corporation, if it dictates the union to 
which the worker belongs, then there is no longer a free 
economy which is essential to free men, but a planned econ- 
omy dictated by government officials. As soon as the govern- 
ment ceases to act as a policeman and regulates every move of 
the citizen, then democracy is no more. The aim of all re- 
form must be not to change the form of our government, but 
rather to adopt such measures as prove necessary to preserve 
its spirit and purpose. 

Since the people themselves are responsible for the enact- 
ment and administration of legislation, since a three-fourths 
majority may amend the Constitution at any time, they must 
look to themselves rather than to any mechanism of govern- 
ment for the preservation of their liberties. 

Despite the human weaknesses to which such a government 
is subject, the achievement that is America has justified the 
faith of American democracy in man. It has also dem- 
onstrated the adaptability of our form of government to chang- 
ing needs. But that is not enough. The question is whether we 
of today will carry forward and bequeath to our posterity, 
as have those who went before us, an enriched democratic 
ideal. We must face the fact that where it has failed, it is 
we who have weakened it by indifference, we who have per- 
verted it for private gain, we who have failed to translate 
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the ideal into the practical solution of our problems. If we 
have failed to achieve what we have a right to expect of 
ourselves, it is partly because we have not fully realized that 
democracy, a thing of the spirit, cannot be preserved at the 
ballot box alone, but must guide the every-day relationships 
of man to man. 

The faltering in the democratic faith which has been so 
tragically evident throughout the world has not failed to take 
its toll in America as well. It has been manifest in a tendency 
to look to Washington for the solution of every problem, in 
wishfully thinking that it could be solved by creating another 
government bureau and vesting it with sufficient power. It 
has led to the wholesale surrender and delegation of powers 
of Congress to the Executive department and to numerous 
government agencies. It has led to attempts at planning our 
national economy from Washington, to extending the con- 
trols of government ever further. 

If democracy is to be preserved, we must return to the 
conception of a government of laws, not to control our lives 
but to curb new abuses, to prevent the exploitation for per- 
sonal power of new developments designed to enrich the lives 
of all. Congress must once more assume the duties entrusted 
to it by the people. Essential government agencies must be 
so regulated and so administered that the citizen knows his 
rights and is confident of justice. A friendly government 
must encourage the individual in every honest endeavor. 

If democracy is to survive, we must meet squarely the 
objections of its enemies. The charge that men are incapable 
of self-government can only be met by the progress of men 
under a democratic system. The charge of irresponsibility of 
citizen and government official alike can be refuted by men 
who meet the duties which are theirs in a democracy. The 
charge of inefficiency can be gainsaid by men united by a 
common ideal and aim. 

If the democratic ideal is to survive, we must teach our 


children not only the blessings but the responsibilities which 
are theirs as American citizens. We must imbue them with 
the democratic philosophy of life which is perhaps best illus- 
trated by Christ’s parable of the talents. We must teach 
them to look upon life as a gift that must be used well if it 
is to benefit oneself as well as one’s fellow men. 

At this fateful hour in the history of the world, when 
disheartened men have faltered in the democratic faith and 
surrendered to leaders who promised Utopia for obedience, 
the challenge to America is once more to demonstrate the 
democratic solution of the problems with which men are 
faced. That challenge is to banish the defeatism which 
teaches that frontiers and opportunities for individual achieve- 
ment are gone, and to seek with the courage, faith and vision 
which led our forefathers onward in the conquest of a new 
world, to conquer the endless frontiers of science and inven- 
tion. It is to realize that material advancement will profit 
man little unless it is accompanied by spiritual progress. It 
is a challenge to us all—businessman, worker and farmer 
alike—to attain the greater tolerance, understanding and co- 
operation demanded as men’s lives are more closely inter- 
woven by the vast industrial civilization they themselves have 
built. It is to demonstrate that mass production can lead to 
the enrichment of the lives of all, not by the surrender of 
individualism, but through that higher individualism, born 
not of selfishness, but of constructive contribution by each 
to human progress. It is to achieve that unity, not enforced 
from above by regimentation, but inspired within the hearts 
of men united of their own free will for the progress of 
mankind. 

Only thus can we meet the challenge of the highest ideal 
man has ever set for himself. Only thus can America, when 
nations have turned once again to the ways of peace, be 
prepared to light the path of human progress to a new and 
better world. 


A Free College in a Free State—Freedom 
in Legislation 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION CANNOT BE LEGISLATED 


By FRED PIERCE CORSON, President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Delivered at meeting of Association of American Colleges, Philadelphia, January 12, 1940 


lation and the freedom of the independent college in 

its present stage may be likened to a “war of nerves.” 
The independent colleges know the power of legislation, if 
used, to take away their freedom. The protection of utility 
afforded by their need to meet the educational demands of 
the people weakens with each move toward the expansion 
and strengthening of the tax-supported institutions. 

That many have looked in the direction of the independent 
colleges for additional governmental revenue through taxa- 
tion clearly indicates that their freedom in this phase of 
legislation no longer goes unchallenged. Examples abound 
of the inevitable consequences of the attack upon “inde- 
pendence” by the use of ideologies which stir up popular 
feeling. ‘‘Peoples colleges”, “education for all”, “higher edu- 
cation, the responsibility of the state” are catch words which 
have made possible legislation which reduces both the sources 
of income and the areas of usefulness of the independent 
college. All of these “straws in the wind” point out clearly 
the danger to the freedom of the independent college through 


T: E situation which has developed in relation to legis- 





legislation which restricts its service, curtails its income and 
weakens by its requirements the virility of its academic life. 
In the light of legislative proposals, state educational de- 
partment policies and the public utterances of political lead- 
ers, there is small wonder that the independent college group 
has become “jittery.” 

In preparing this paper I have corresponded with many 
persons connected with colleges, state departments and edu- 
cational foundations and organizations scattered throughout 
the United States. From them I gather that the problem is 
not local nor sectional, though it is more pronounced in some 
states than in others. All agreed that it is a real problem and 
not one of those hypothetical situations, the discussion of 
which delights a certain type of academic mind. The corre- 
spondence also indicated that attempts to enact laws in state 
legislatures detrimental to the freedom of the independent 
colleges has for the most part been thwarted, although in 
certain instances concessions have had to be made. ‘There 
was general agreement, however, that like the camel which 
once it gets its nose inside, will eventually occupy the tent, 
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so legislation interfering even slightly with the freedom of 
our independent colleges once in force will open the way 
to more serious and comprehensive infringements upon this 
freedom. 

Legislation proposed or enacted thus far which would 
affect the freedom of the privately endowed college may be 
classified in several groups. 

First, there is the group of legislation endangering the 
freedom of the independent college through taxation. From 
the inception of our government, colleges like churches have 
enjoyed freedom from taxation in return for services rendered 
without profit by the colleges to the general welfare of the 
Nation. Here and there an argument based upon a par- 
ticular social theory has been advanced against this practice, 
but the advocates of such a proposal have gotten little sup- 
port. With mounting expenditures for government, local, 
state and national, legislators are faced with the alternatives 
of increasing the tax rate or seeking new sources of revenue 
and the seeking of new sources of revenue is the more popu- 
lar course to pursue. Naturally the non-state colleges offer 
a most lucrative field for this purpose. They hold prop- 
erty and endowments valued at $3,000,000,000. I cannot 
within the limits of this paper cite all of the instances where 
attempts to tax colleges have been made. I will, however, 
cite a few cases to indicate the types of taxes proposed. Cam- 
bridge attempted to get Harvard on the local tax list and 
Connecticut sought to tax Yale by the ingenious method of 
passing a law to tax non-producing college property situated 
outside of the town in which the college is located. In 1936 
Tennessee enacted a law to tax non-income producing col- 
lege property, excluding buildings situated upon the col- 
lege campus. Michigan proposed to tax dormitories and did 
make colleges subject to the sales tax while exempting state 
institutions. 

The most comprehensive plan to tax colleges was proposed 
at the 1937 session of the Indiana State Legislature. Of 
it President William C. Dennis, of Earlham College said, 
“But for the most determined efforts at the last session (of 
the Legislature) colleges would now be paying an intangible 
tax upon their endowments, they would be paying gross in- 
come tax upon at least a large part of their revenues, and 
they would have been compelled immediately rather than in 
1944 to pay taxes upon so-called income producing properties 
which they had been forced to take over on account of the 
depression, and they would have been fortunate if there had 
not been added to this a so-called service charge (alias for 
tax) upon every college building as recommended by the 
legislative committee which reported on taxation to the 1937 
session of the Legislature.” 

To these direct attempts at taxation by state and local tax- 
ing agencies may be added laws already enacted which dis- 
criminate against the independent college, such as the in- 
come tax which included the employees of non-state insti- 
tutions and until 1939 exempted the employees of state in- 
stitutions, thus curtailing the freedom of the independent 
college to compete for teachers with state institutions on an 
equal financial basis, since the law in effect provided a cash 
subsidy for every teacher employed in a state institution. 

More serious is the threat to endowed institutions from 
what former President Angell describes as “the relentless 
impositions on income and legacies of benevolent individuals, 
two sources from which the endowed institutions have in 
the past secured a large part of their essential resources.” 
By means of such indirect taxation all endowed colleges and 
universities could be compelled to close their doors or come 
under state or federal control. 

The recent experience which the independent colleges had 
with Social Security taxes indicates what can happen when 





taxation in a modified form is established for these insti- 
tutions. You will recall that the proposal to include the 
colleges in the Government’s Old Age Insurance plan had 
expanded by the time it came up for enactment to include 
unemployment insurance and in the light of the employment 
record of the colleges this would have proved a very profit- 
able piece of business for the government insurance agency. 

The freedom of the independent colleges involved in tax- 
ation is the freedom to live and to maintain their vigor in 
competition with state-supported institutions and to pursue 
truth unmolested by laws which may be used as clubs at 
the behest of pressure groups and political philosophies. 

The challenge to the Government’s right to do this has 
been ably put by President Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
said in a recent report, “If, therefore, Government under- 
takes in the exercise of its duly granted powers to adopt and 
enforce a scheme of taxation which makes these benefac- 
tions (of the colleges) for public service in the field of 
liberty impossible, then Government is attacking the public 
interest and the public service at their very foundation.” 

Another danger to the freedom of the independent col- 
lege through legislation lies in state and federal appropria- 
tions both as grants to these institutions and as grants to 
state-controlled institutions in competition with the non- 
state college. Direct grants for specific purposes, joint financial 
responsibility for buildings and equipment which may be 
used both by college and community, annual appropriations 
for which a responsibility to educate certain persons is as- 
sured and government scholarships such as are provided by 
the NYA, are types of appropriations available for both 
independent and state-supported institutions. Such grants, 
I believe, have been motivated by the highest intentions. 
They represent attempts to meet a situation which involves 
both the citizen and the institution. That they do provide 
partial solution to an immediate problem cannot be denied. 
The danger does not lie in the immediate consequences of 
the acceptance of such an appropriation. The immediate 
reaction may be good—a life-saver—such as a hypodermic. 
The real danger lies in the ultimate and inevitable conse- 
quences, the condition produced by dependence upon this 
form of help. We make a great mistake in attempting to 
find solutions for our vexing public problems by not con- 
sidering the solution offered in terms of all of its relations 
and consequences. The outcome of so many of these solu- 
tions reminds one of the gas which Ed Wynn, the famous 
comedian, is supposed to have invented to cure pains around 
the heart. A whiff of the gas removes the pain around the 
heart, but causes the teeth to turn black; another whiff re- 
stores the teeth to their original color, but results also in the 
hair falling out; a third whiff will bring back the hair, but 
with it the pain around the heart will also return. 

A procedure may produce an immediate good and an ul- 
timate harm. This, it appears to me, is the danger to free- 
dom lurking in state and government subsidies. Appropria- 
tions always carry with them some measure of control. 
The terms of control may be directly stated or implied in 
the agreement or the appropriation may appear to be with- 
out strings, but in any event the possibility of control is 
present if conditions demanding its use arise. 

The Baltimore Sun, in an editorial appearing in the issue 
of December 12, 1939, made the following comment on the 
Maryland system of appropriation to the independent col- 
leges of the state. “When a college receives from the state 
the equivalent of the income of an endowment of $2,000,000 
or more, that college cannot be altogether a free agent. It 
may think it is free, but the moment it starts something 
displeasing to any considerable proportion of the public, it 
may discover that its freedom has limits.” 
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The NYA work scholarships, while presenting no evidence 
of coercion as yet, carry the possibility of control referred 
to by the editor of The Baltimore Sun. It is significant, I 
think, that the ultimate selection of the students receiving 
these scholarships no longer rests in the college, but lies 
with the State NYA Authority, and that certain citizenship 
tests are now being required. 

The fact that both state and non-state institutions receive 
NYA appropriations does not guarantee their continued im- 
partial distribution. Officials of the NYA have been of late 
quoted as intimating that these grants should be confined 
solely to state-controlled institutions. 

A more pressing danger to the freedom of the non-state 
college lies in the mounting appropriations for state-con- 
trolled institutions. Step by step through these appropria- 
tions state institutions are taking over areas of education 
served by the independent colleges and are diverting the 
stream of students which has formerly flowed into them. 
The program for municipal junior colleges and for the ex- 
pansion of state teachers colleges provides the clearest evi- 
dence of what is happening in this respect. Wherever such a 
program creates competition and does not confine itself 
solely to meeting needs which existing agencies cannot satisfy, 
it endangers the freedom of the independent college. 

Perhaps the least dangerous type of appropriation to the 
freedom of our institutions is the direct grant to the student 
based upon merit rather than political favor with permission 
for its use by the student at the institution of the student’s 
choice. This form of appropriation, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, seems, however, to be the least favored, both by 
legislatures and state departments of education. 

A third possibility of infringement upon the freedom of 
the independent college lies in the authority given state 
departments of education and other governmental agencies 
through blanket legislation and the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of that legislation by state officials. Please 
understand that I am not questioning the motives nor the 
honesty of these officials by the statement I have just made. 
I have in mind rather what may happen when legislation of 
this sort is interpreted and administered according to a phil- 
osophy of education significantly different from that held 
by the independent college group. 

This danger appears chiefly in the field of teacher educa- 
tion where prescription of methods setting forth the quantita- 
tive considerations of how, when and what, rather than 
evaluation of results in the qualitative standards of knowl- 
edge and ability have made it increasingly difficult for insti- 
tutions without the financial recourses of state appropriations 
or with a differing philosophy of teacher education to exercise 
one of their original functions, namely the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools. The removal or impairment 
of function does, I believe, constitute a restriction upon free- 
dom. This restriction upon the free exercise of function 
growing out of legislation setting up standards for teacher 
preparation and their ofttimes arbitrary interpretation was 
referred to by most of my correspondents connected with 
the non-state colleges. Many of them expressed the feeling 
that so far as the preparation of teachers was concerned the 
independent college was being liquidated. The more com- 
petence to teach, which should be the fundamental intent of 
all legislation relating to teachers requirements, is determined 
by the satisfaction of a method the more threatening liquida- 
tion of the independent college from this field of education 
becomes. 

Another element of danger to the freedom of the privately 
endowed college is inherent in the tendency to centralize and 
increase authority in state and federal agencies. While such 








procedure may be proposed in the interest of service we 
should not overlook the fact that it leads ultimately to serv- 
ice with control. A federal department of education with 
Cabinet standing and a large national budget for distribution 
may appear desirable to educational units disorganized and in 
financial distress, but its possibilities for control may be 
visualized by a consideration of the amount and character of 
control which a federal authority such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been able to effect. 

Another instrument administered by public officials which 
the independent colleges should examine for its effect upon 
the freedom of these colleges is the questionnaire. On first 
consideration a business honestly conducted may appear to 
have nothing to fear from answering questions. But the 
government has sensed the power of facts gotten by this 
means and interpreted by interested parties to influence 
public opinion and to accomplish through the medium of a 
public attitude what by law would be impossible of enact- 
ment or because of its unconstitutionality impossible of en- 
forcement. While the right of the charter granting authority 
to determine whether or not the terms of the charter are 
being performed by the grantee is fully recognized the danger 
against which we should guard comes in what may be con- 
sidered essential information for this purpose and in the 
interpretation given the information gathered and the uses 
to which it may be put. 

The “pressure group” is a factor in administration with 
which our forefathers did not have to deal, but against which, 
perhaps unknowingly, they sought to safeguard their colleges 
by their charters of independence. Legislation advanced for 
patriotic and religious reasons which would hamper the 
quest for truth and its presentation did not seriously concern 
our founding fathers. They feared infringement upon free- 
dom in this domain from the sponsoring agencies and not 
from the government. Within recent years, however, we 
have witnessed a threat to the freedom of the independent 
college in its search for and presentation of truth by legis- 
lation religiously motivated stipulating what could be taught 
and by legislation patriotically motivated which stipulates 
who can teach it. 

The threat to freedom in scholarship by laws in the inter- 
est of a given theological position can be passed over as a 
spent force in American academic life. Where such legisla- 
tion remains on the statute books, it has become a dead letter 
because the fear of political heresies has largely replaced 
the fear of religious heresies in the public mind. If totalitar- 
ianism comes to the United States this threat of legislation 
defining what from a theological standpoint can be taught 
may become very real as it has in Germany and Russia, but 
until then the threat to freedom of speech and freedom of 
knowledge within our independent colleges by legislation lies 
in the direction of patriotically motivated laws which appeal 
for their sanction to emotions rather than to reason. In spite 
of the predominance of republican college student bodies 
as indicated by current politica] polls, the man in the street 
has the idea that our college faculties and student bodies 
are composed largely of “Reds” and it has been the pre- 
dominance of this sentiment which accounts for the fact that 
“Teacher Oath” laws have either been proposed or enacted 
in practically every state in the Union. The danger lurking 
in these laws both to freedom of speech and freedom of 
knowledge has been widely discussed and their implication 
of suspicion places the teaching profession under a shadow 
from which other professions are exempt. (For a statement 
of the case against the Teacher Oath Law see Boston Uni- 
versity President’s Annual Report for 1935.) 

The Oath required by most of these laws is inocuously 
worded. All of us could subscribe to such a declaration of 
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allegiance most heartily, but in a situation where truth as 
the scholar sees it may run counter to popular sentiment 
such an oath may be used as an effective snuffer for the 
light of truth. Our intellectual centers have always been the 
Nation’s “Independence Halls” since only by the knowledge 
of truth do men become free and I shudder to think what 
might have happened if in the colonial colleges the dissemi- 
nators of the new interpretation of liberty and freedom had 
been silenced by an official oath. 

Democracy and religion cannot be legislated. Their safe- 
guards reside in the hearts and minds of men free to express 
and defend the right as God gives them to see the right. 

In some of our states the independent colleges have wit- 
nessed the possibility of curtailment of their freedom to meet 
the financial needs of their students by the restrictions placed 
upon conditions of work through socially motivated legisla- 
tion hastily drawn up and avowedly experimental in nature. 
William Hard, economist and correspondent, has likened this 
type of socially motivated experimental legislation to “board- 
ing a train without knowing its destination” with the result 
that “we are always waking up and looking out of the 
window and cursing the scenery.” An illustration of the 
effect of this type of legislation upon a traditional method 
of supplying work for students in college is the Wage and 
Hour Law enacted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1937. By its stipulation of the spread of work hours within 
any one day it would have been illegal for college students 
to wait upon tables. The colleges were saved from this 
embarrassment by the fact that the law was declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

The world should know that education as carried on in 
our independent colleges puts no obstacles in the way of 
social legislation based upon fair practice and capable of 
producing genuinely beneficial effects. In truth it prepares 
the way for such legislation. There is a danger, however, 
that the machinery of government and society may be seri- 
ously damaged by ill-advised and hastily constructed social 
legislation which defeats its purpose by it own inadequacy. 
Colleges as employers and operators of properties used for 
public purposes have a responsibility for the critical examina- 
tion of all so-called “social” legislation, lest its enactment 
motivated by the best of intentions makes impossible educa- 
tion in our independent colleges for the economically less 
favored. 

Perhaps the most serious danger to the freedom of the 
independent college through legislation lies in the ineffective 
action of those whose business it is to protect that freedom. 
The cause suffers at times because college presidents are 


statesmen and not politicians. They are authorities on the 
philosophies of freedom. They can present arguments for 
the freedom of independent colleges so logical that they are 
irrefutable. But in dealing with the instrumentalities which 
may either safeguard that freedom or remove it, they are all 
too often unrealistic, impractical, disunited in approach and 
therefore ineffective. 

Legislation does not go very far beyond a supporting 
public opinion. This fact the modern approach to the cur- 
tailment of freedom recognizes and circumvents by present- 
ing what may appear to be unconsequential demands first, 
but the concession once having been made acts as a spring- 
board for more far-reaching demands which are certain to 
follow. Modern battles for freedom have been lost by the 
acquiescence to those first and insignificant demands which 
appear so inconsequential as to be hardly worth fighting for. 
An aroused and informed public opinion is the most effective 
safeguard our freedom can depend upon. 

Because we live in a world where “they have rights who 
dare maintain them” current methods for expressing and 
defending our freedom should not be overlooked. “Locking 
the stable after the horse had been stolen” has afforded small 
comfort in the past, because it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that freedom once surrendered is hard, indeed, to regain. 
An organized and planned effort to keep in touch with the 
political scene would avoid the all too frequent situations 
when knowledge of legislation detrimental to the freedom 
of the independent colleges comes too late for effective op- 
position. 

Amateurs and volunteers cannot be expected to match or 
checkmate in every instance the activities of professionals 
whose jobs make possible close contact with the processes of 
legislation. 

Some sentences from Dr. James Rowland Angell’s address 
on “The Future of Intellectual Freedom” contain sound ad- 
vice for those who must give thought to the maintenance of 
freedom for the independent institution of learning in and 
through legislation. Referring to the experiences of the past, 
Dr. Angell said, “The lesson for folk like us is to stop our 
feeble bleating about the menace to (intellectual) freedom 
and give our active and aggressive support to policies and 
measures which will spare us its loss. (This freedom) must 
be constantly won anew and by unflagging effort, directed 
not alone against political coercion but against every subtle 
intellectual influence which tends to distort or misrepresent 
truth. No more than civil liberty is intellectual liberty to be 
gained by incessant and courageous struggle. The weakling 
has no place in this fight.” 


Principles of Americanism 


LIFE UNDER AN IDEAL 


By PELHAM ST. GEORGE BISSELL, President Justice of the Municipal Court of the City of New York 
Delivered over station WNEW, New York City, January 11, 1940 


highly than ever before the principles upon which this 
land of ours is founded have a deeper significance for 
us all. In this changing world today it is well for us all to 
look at the abiding basis upon which Americanism is founded, 
so that we may the more readily recognize attacks on its 
principles. 
Basically Americanism has been defined as a desire to see 
one’s country right and to be right one’s self. I think Amer- 


[ these days when we realize the value of liberty more 





icanism is far deeper and more specific than that. As I see 
it, it is bedded deep in the doctrine of the old common law, 
“So use that which is yours that you wrong no man.” 
This doctrine that each should so use that which is his 
that he wrongs no man is the rock upon which our political 
and legal faith is founded. Subject to this the individual is 
free to act as he will and government exists for the benefit of 
the man and not man for the benefit of the state. It makes 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness more than a battle 
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cry. Above all it preserves to the individual, however humble 
or unpopular, the right to be wrong. 

America represents the work of no one race or creed. It 
is a temple of liberty erected by the joint efforts of those 
who have been and are its citizens, and which will only 
stand as long as our citizens are living stones of its fabric. 

Throughout the world today compulsion is at war with 
liberty. Make no mistake about it. Wherever you go, what- 
ever country you come to in the old World, compulsion is con- 
stantly at war with liberty. Whether it be a dictatorship of 
the classes, as in Italy and Germany, or whether it be a 
dictatorship of the masses, as in communist Russia, in each 
instance the will of the individual is overborne under the 
pernicious doctrine of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. There is no good for the greatest number, or for 
any individual, whether of a majority or a minority, if the 
liberty of that individual is taken away from him. The 
greatest good is not a matter of comfort, is not a matter of 
satisfying the physical needs, but a matter of seeing that the 
individual is able to act as he will, provided that in so doing 
he wrongs no man. 

The greatness of America has always been this ideal of 
freedom and liberty of the individual. It is not the wealth 
of minera’ deposits that has made America great, it is not 
her mighty cities, it is not her farms and her industries, but 
the spirit of the people united in support of the ideal that a 
man shall have freedom to worship God as he will and to act 
as he will, provided that in so doing he wrongs no man. 
Liberty is ever the enemy of bureaucracies and dictatorships 
and liberty is only kept by a constant struggle. It is always 
measured by the way in which it guards the rights of the 
minorities, for a majority needs no guardian of its rights but 
ever needs a hand to restrain its untrammeled rule, so that 
the rights of minorities may not be trampled under foot. In 
every instance where a dictatorship has been set up there has 
been suppression of the right to worship, of freedom of press, 
of freedom of speech, of freedom to protest and of freedom 
to assemble. Those who have founded this country came here 
not for gain, for comfort or safety, but in quest of a life 
under an ideal. They endured pain and hunger and cold for 
this ideal of liberty. I trust that the day will never come 
when the Statue of Liberty which stands in the harbor of 
New York will be a monument to a dead thought and not an 
inspiration for a living ideal. 

The basic principles upon which our country is founded 


are the guaranty of the rights of the individual against en- 
croachment by the state; the federal system of dual sov- 
ereignty, which guarantees each community the right of self 
government in local affairs; and the division of the powers 
of sovereignty among the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial branches of government. Usurpation by any branch 
spells disaster. 

Our constitution stands as a rule and guide for rulers 
and people in peace as in war and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men at all times and under all 
circumstances. It stands against the power of the majority 
to crush the humblest and most unpopular member of a 
minority. Never forget that the majority of one year may 
be the minority in the next year and that an uncontrolled 
majority can be the greatest curse of a Republic and a 
democracy. 

The independence and rights of people are always first 
imperiled by a despotism which seems benevolent. Guard 
those freedoms given us by the Bill of Rights as more precious 
than life itself. It is an easy thing in time of war to offer 
one’s life for one’s country, but it is a much harder thing in 
time of peace to live one’s life for one’s country. That is 
an opportunity that each patriotic citizen has today. He can 
best preserve the spirit of our institutions by seeing that each 
individual, no matter how humble his origin, no matter what 
his race, his creed or color, has kept intact for him freedom 
to worship God in accordance with the dictates of his own 
conscience, and that freedom of press, freedom of speech, 
and freedom to assemble and protest are held as sacred for 
even the most unpopular. To be one with the majority is 
a simple matter, but to see to the preservation of the rights of 
the minority is a more important matter. This spirit of free- 
dom and liberty is what has sustained this land of ours for 
the last 160 years. As long as we keep that spirit an active 
living thing, this country of ours will continue to progress. 

We in America today hold in our hands the fate of the 
world, the hope of the coming years, and shame and disgrace 
will be ours, if in our eyes the light of high resobve be 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men. 

Loyalty to our forefathers, loyalty to the ideals of 
America, call on us to maintain that liberty and freedom 
without which no one lives in honor, in dignity and peace. 
With faith in the ideal of personal liberty we humbly 


pray, ‘Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Screwball Authorities 


OUR IDOLATRY OF BIG NAMES 


By ROBERT RIENOW, N. Y. State College of Teachers 
At WGY Farm Forum, January 24, 1940 


IVE a man a single talent, spread his name in lights 
and headlines, and the great mass of us await with 
bated breath his slightest observation from the food- 

value of peanuts to the problem of low-cost housing. Give a 
man a good pitching arm and a deceptive screwball, more 
wins than defeats in baseball and lo, we have an authority 
on the kind of hat to wear and the social evils of divorce. 
Even before the days of high-pressure publicity agents 
apg Franklin deplored our idolatry of big names when 
e said: 


“Applause waits on success; the fickle multitude, like 





the light straw that floats along the stream, glides with 
the current still, and follows fortune.” 


We are a nation bowed down to screwball authorities. 

Indeed we heed other screwball authorities that have even 
less than a pitching arm to commend them. 

I am never more amused than when I travel a certain high- 
way near the greatest metropolis in the country. It winds 
through fruitful farm lands and picks its way through 
thriving cities. In one place it comes upon barren soil dotted 
with shacks and dismantled automobiles of ancient vintage. 
The most decrepit of these hovels, its doors straining on its 
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hinges, scarcely a sound shingle on its roof, lies at the end of 
a slough of mud that I suppose is meant to be a driveway. 
Yet commanding this sorry spectacle is a huge, imposing 
sign with the confident and optimistic words: ApvicEk GIVEN. 

This modern oracle does not limit himself. He does not 
advertise advice on crocheting or on whittling or on sleep- 
ing soundly, fields in which he might well be an authority 
for all I know. But apparently he gives advice on anything 
including high finance and building driveways. Yet I sup- 
pose many men and women wade to the threshold of this 
advice giver, this screwball authority. 

If the problem of screwball authorities was as isolated as 
this shack beside the road one would not have to waste his 
breath on it. But it assumes now the proportions of a na- 
tional disease. Children play with certain toys because a well- 
known child actress says she plays with them. They don’t 
eat a certain breakfast cereal because the school nurse tells 
them it is nutritious or because mother says it is good for 
them. They eat the kind that Blue Streak, the ranger who 
shoots straight, wants them to eat. Or perhaps a very famous 
mouse is their authority on the best breakfast for growing 
boys and girls. 

You can’t blame the kids. We're just as bad. What 
automobile do we drive? Why, the one that our favorite 
actress is pictured with. Ah, that this nation of mechanical 
geniuses must submit the quality of its product to the ap- 
proving nod of a glamour girl. The authority on sex power 
becomes the judge of horsepower. Who knows but that some 
wooden headed ventriloquist’s dummy will soon be stamped- 
ing us into our next style of hairdress. Or guide us on the 
revision of our labor legislation. 

Yes, screwball authorities do not stop with the deter- 
mination of the details of our private lives; they threaten 
to control our public affairs. Only a few months ago the 
American people were beset with a great public problem: 
Should we revise our neutrality law? The issue was dis- 
cussed, as it should be, with great fervor and interest. There 
was talking and writing and rehashing—all necessary to form 
public opinion. But the people were looking for someone 
who could speak with authority, with the background of 
experience. Out of the confusion there stepped to the micro- 
phone a man cloaking himself in the garb of an authority. 
Was he an international lawyer, a statesman, an international 
trader? No, in its hour of indecision America gave ear to 
an authority on how to fly the Atlantic Ocean in 1927, 
for advice on how to stay neutral in 1939. One can have 
no quarrel with the greatness of the Lone Eagle in the 
cockpit of an airplane; but one must have doubts about the 
wisdom of weighing his political views more heavily than 
those of his fellow citizens. The day after the Lindbergh 
speech on neutrality a friend of mine well expressed Amer- 
ica’s confounded confidence, its misuse of big names, when 
he said: 


“Well, now if we could only have speeches by Joe 
Di Maggio and Jack Dempsey we’d be able to decide this 
neutrality question.” 


We need to recognize the truth of the observation of the 
seventeenth century English statesman Sir William Temple 
who said: 

“The abilities of man must fall short on one side or 
the other, like too scanty a blanket when you are abed.— 
If you pull it upon your shoulders your feet are left 
bare; if you thrust it down to your feet, your shoulders 
are uncovered.” 


Talent is bound to be a short blanket. And it is the 
tendency of the man of talent to imagine the blanket bigger 
than it is. The great Einstein covers his competent scien- 





tific shoulders more than adequately with his blanket of 
ability. But there may be doubt on how well his scientific 
knowledge qualifies him for his more and more frequent 
political views. Yet, it is his ideas on democracy which are 
given the widest circulation; so many succumb to the desire 
to influence their fellow men. It was the French moralist 
Rochefecauld who held that “Men give away nothing so 
liberally as their advice.” Without making the application 
too personal I should say there is virtue in the saying. The 
real evil comes in the fact that the advice is out of the field 
of the adviser. 

I was speaking to the president of a southern state uni- 
versity a few days ago on this very matter; his experiences 
were most entertaining. He told of inviting a noted physicist 
to the campus in the belief that he would talk about his 
science. Instead the scientist whiled away an hour on re- 
ligious philosophy. Again, the president tried, this time 
asking a prominent authoress, thinking that her views on 
literature would be helpful to the students. She, however 
came armed with statistics on social security with which 
she harangued her listeners. 

We have then a double trouble. Our authorities on pitch- 
ing a vanishing screwball have an unquenchable urge to be 
political leaders. And we, the citizens, have an insatiable 
desire to have baseball and other public heroes give us their 
political and social leadership. But if we cure our own 
disease the problem is solved for then the screwball authori- 
ties will have no welcome audience. 

For us in a democracy where you and I have the ultimate 
power in public affairs it is extremely important that we view 
our authorities critically. We cannot increase or decrease our 
armaments because the boxing champion says we should. 
We must jealously guard our power. For as the English 
novelist Bulwer-Lytton said: “A popular man soon becomes 
more powerful than power itself.” 

It is not that we should avoid authorities. But we should 
take competency rather than popularity for authority. Henry 
Ford once put the question ‘““Who ought to be the tenor in the 
quartet?” And he answered: “Obviously, the man who can 
sing tenor.” So it is with our choosing authorities. If the 
problem is that of international trade or tariffs seek out the 
man with a reputation in that field, even if he never played 
baseball in his life. 

There is an old bromide that the builder of better mouse- 
traps will have a beaten path to his door. What we must be 
sure of is that we beat the path to buy or learn about mouse- 
traps and not about soil conservation. To become sloppy in 
our acceptance of authority is to lose democracy. For the 
alternative to democracy is dictatorship. And what is dicta- 
torship but a system of government by screwball authority? 
One man because he started out with popularity and poses 
masterfully decides all questions both in and out of his field 
of competence. 

The habit of taking the word of the publicized man as 
gospel in a democracy weakens the fibre of the citizenry 
until they forget how to choose authorities. The Frenchman 
d’Alembert philosophized: “High office is like a pyramid; 
only two kinds of animals reach the summit—reptiles and 
eagles.” Lose the knack of listening to the right people and 
you have a reptile instead of an eagle at the top. We need 
to check and double-check the advice our heroes pour upon 
us. The man of note has a right to his opinion in political 
matters but his opinion, if it is out of his field, weighs not 
one bit heavier than yours and mine. We need remember 
that, and the words of Shakespeare: 


“Man, proud man! Dressed in a little brief authority 


plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven as make 
the angels weep.” 
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Democracy and Standards of Education 


A VICTROLA RECORD DOES NOT DEVELOP CHARACTER 


By REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J., Teacher of Rhetoric, Fordham University 
Delivered at Crown Heights Social School, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 22, 1939 


in life, and if you are advanced and rightly progres- 

sive, you can find schools or at least schemes to 
socialize you for every action of life from listening to the 
radio to ordering a dinner. If after all that schooling you 
are not orientated or integrated, properly vocationalized and 
socialized, why, you have a number of finishing schools which 
will enable you to follow fashions obediently and elect the 
very best beauty shop and the very latest coiffure. 

Now comes the Director of the Crown Heights School of 
Workmen and asks me to open a school of democracy or 
at least to define the education and the standards which are 
to prevail in a school democracy. That there is need of such 
a school is clear from the modern fad of voting, not once a 
year for an official, but of voting every day on everything. 
High schools, perhaps grade schools, colleges, newspapers, 
magazines, radio speakers, organizations of every kind, dis- 
tribute ballots, count the votes and determine laws, educa- 
tional courses and even religion by numbering noses. The 
stressing of individual likes and dislikes has often been the 
ruin of democracy and resulted in a chaos, which invites 
dictatorship. This modern mania for tabulating scores has 
led me to the paradoxical position that the best way to 
educate for democracy is not to teach democracy at all. 

What happens when any subject is introduced into a 
school? The subject is traced back to its beginning; its 
history and evolution are described in every age. Huge 
masses of information are indexed in tomes which are con- 
tinually changing in contents. Specialists step in and lecture 
to passive listeners, each on a particular field or phase of 
democracy. Democracy is treated as a science and, worse 
than that, as an experimental science. Now experimental 
sciences, which depend upon research into the limitless field 
of nature, change and must change with every improvement 
in instruments. Professor Remsen of Baltimore in the 
chemistry I studied fifty years ago, declared that the educa- 
tion of chemistry was in the processes a student was made to 
go through and not in the facts and theories. Remsen was 
right. Facts do not educate but acts do. A student might 
know the history of democracy, the biography of its exponents 
and all the varieties democracy has assumed, and yet such a 
student might be as helpless as a blind man in an arsenal 
groping after guns that he is unable to fire accurately. 

Democracy is not a science to be ladled out in specialist 
doses to patient listeners as I am doing now. Democracy 
is a method of government. It is a practice, a virtue or rather 
a group of virtues fused into a character. If you, my dear 
Crown Heights scholars, had not already the virtues of 
democracy in a high degree, you would not be here or you 
would not listen or you would cry out in individual protest 
and rebellion. Thomas A. Kempis or whoever is the author 
of the Imitation, assures us that it is better to have contrition 
than merely to know its definition. I am sure that you are 
democrats, and I hope I am, even if both of us would be 
hard put to it to define democracy. You have been schooled 
in democracy from kindergarten to post-graduate night 
schools, not by historians, specialists or lecturers but by the 
practice of the virtues of right government in yourselves. 

I shall now voice an opposite paradox and assert that 


Nis D us today there are schools for every vocation 


although the best way to teach democracy is to omit the 
subject from the schedule, yet in any true system of educa- 
tion the virtues of democracy are developed and educated 
in every year of the course. What practically does democracy 
mean? It means that government in its legislative, executive 
and judicial branches is not restricted to any particular in- 
dividual, but democracy means that law-makers, judges, 
executives may be selected from the people and by the people 
provided the candidates are fit for the positions. A good 
democracy supposes a good choice by the electorate for every 
office. The ideal democracy is an educated people electing an 
educated official. Does such an education demand a scientific 
or theoretic discussion of democracy in our schools? The 
schools of the past have produced good democrats and good 
republicans without any special courses in democracy. 

From the very nature of things there were in the schools 
of the civilized world three stages of education. In the 
first stage the student was educated in everything necessary 
for his environment, a stage that was traditionally styled 
the three R’s and is exemplified in our grade school. Facts, 
it is true, do not educate, but facts are a necessary element 
in all education, and with the essential information of elemen- 
tary or grade schools the vast majority of our citizens have 
taken their part in our government. 

After the elementary stage and before the election of a 
life career there has been an intermediate stage called second- 
ary education. Like the first stage, it consisted as a rule of six 
years. In this stage, however, attention was not centered on 
environment or on career, but on the individual and his 
powers and on their proper development. Of the last stage 
in education for a life career I shall say nothing because 
if the first two stages of education are satisfactory, a democ- 
racy has a good electorate and at least the materials for a 
good government. 

This traditional division of education has been profoundly 
affected by the numerous experimental sciences with their 
constantly changing theories and also by the great number 
of trades and clerical positions. Our schools have been called 
upon to impart scientific information and to teach the trades 
and clerkships which formerly were mastered in trades and 
stores. 

How then in the grade schools, high schools and colleges 
are we to impart democracy without teaching democracy? 
The answer is simple. Make students use their powers of 
mind and feeling, and they become better individuals. Aris- 
tocrats of intelligence and of virtue are the best of democrats 
in office and out of office. Will trades, mechanical or com- 
mercial develop the powers of the individual? Granting that 
the trade will not change, grant that it were possible to train 
for all trades, both of which suppositions cannot be realized, 
even then in your schools you have not reached to the minds 
and hearts of your students. Trade habits quickly become 
automatic, and when automatism is reached education ceases. 
A good engineer is not always a wise voter or an able official. 
By experience, it is true, many are thoroughly educated but 
I am now speaking of school trades and of trade habits in 
themselves. 

Will the transitory information of the experimental sci- 
ences educate the mind and heart? Such information, even 
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if it were to remain unchanged, reaches the memory only of 
the students and not their minds and hearts unless they do 
something more than listen passively. It is the processes, as 
Remsen stated, which educate. Facts will not of themselves 
make the students act and therefore will not produce the 
intellectual and moral virtues which form the ideal citizen. 

Not trades, not experimental sciences of themselves truly 
educate. Nor does history do more than supply the materials 
to educate mind and heart. It is true that history dealing 
with living men and women has the inspiring power of 
example to set the heart afire, but if history is reduced to a 
catalog of names, dates and statistics, it has no more educa- 
tional value than a time-table. 

So far I have tried to show that education for democracy 
is not in trades, experimental sciences or in history. In what 
subject then may we find an education of mind and heart 
which will make good democrats of those who cannot define 
democracy or detail its history? To answer that question I 
may refer to a poem in the book of Ecclesiasticus which I 
once made the text of an address to college graduates. The 
address and poem are published in the book of essays entitled 
Literary Art and Modern Education. The burden of the 
poem was that wisdom comes, not from plowing or pottery 
or the like. “All these trust to their hands and are wise in 
their own pursuit” but, says Ecclesiasticus, they are not the 
legislators, judges or governors of the city. “The wise men 
will seek out the wisdom of the ancients”. To that wisdom 
Ecclesiasticus adds travel and experience of life to ripen the 
wisdom to maturity. 

The only one of these sources of wisdom open to education 
is the wisdom of the ancients. The experimental sciences 
of the ancients, are in their information quite antiquated or 
insufficient. With finer instruments and deeper research 
nature has revealed more and more of its secrets. Our 
knowledge of human nature, however, has no better materials 
or instruments than the ancients had, and their wisdom in 
art and in virtue has not been superseded and never shall be. 
That is one reason why literature, embodying in the classics 
the finest wisdom of the ancients, has always until recent 
times in our country been the chief agent of education. 

In the Jesuit system of studies which did not differ rad- 
ically from other systems of its time, all science was relegated 
to the university except the sciences of grammar, poetry and 
rhetoric, which were concerned with literature. The only 
examination was in composition. The only prize, except for 
catechism, was for composition. Composition oral or written 
is the surest process that reaches the mind and heart and 
never becomes wholly automatic. Composition gives assur- 
ance that the school subject has been mastered and that facts 
have by acts been transmuted into the precious metal of 
habits mental and moral. 

Even literature, embodying the wisdom of the ancients, 
can cease to be the ideal means of education if it becomes a 
mere store-house of facts affecting only the memory and if it 
does not exercise mind and heart. Literature in composition 
will express every truth that the student has learned, but to 
that truth will be added beauty and goodness. Sciences and 
trades can be taught and practiced without much reference 
to beauty and goodness, and logical truth except for the 
truth of fact figures little in the teaching of all subjects apart 
from literature. In mathematics and in philosophy logical 
truth is the exclusive work of the teacher and student. 

The esthetic emotions awakened by beauty and the appeti- 
tive emotions excited by good are everywhere in life and 
need to be educated. Taste is the educated appreciation of 
the beautiful, and self-control or virtue gives proof of an 
educated will or of character. Emotions from beauty or from 


good are not absolutely great at school age as compared with 
mature age, but they exist. To be educated, the emotions 
must be elicited and governed. In fiction, in poetry, in plays, 
in history and biography, when they have the graces of litera- 
ture, emotions have play in a harmless medium. If the stu- 
dents endeavor to create their own literature, they will 
impress on imagination and mind all the habits exemplified 
in literature. Literature has more of man than any other 
subject, and will give to students more humanity than any 
other subject, if appreciated and rivaled. ‘The writing of 
— brings the motive of good with all its emotions into 
play. 

One reasonable explanation of the purifying of emotions, 
as postulated by Aristotle, claims that emotions of pity and 
fear give pleasure instead of pain, because when awakened 
they are centered upon a remote and imaginary object yet 
with implicit relation to actual experience. Every emotion of 
man has been put into the wisdom of the ancients, and if 
these emotions find an echo in the mind and heart of the 
students, they will have lived life vicariously through the 
experience of great writers. Then if they give life forth their 
own experience voicing their own emotions, they will be 
educated in their soul. 

It may be objected that the efforts and the results are 
trifling. But are not the efforts of school necessarily limited 
in all subjects, which must be adopted to immature minds. 
A drop of dew is not much, but it may be sufficient to give 
life and vigor to a lowly plant struggling for existence. 

Education is a catalytic process. The students educate 
themselves, and the teacher is the agent whose presence makes 
the student perform the processes. Listening to the radio 
and watching the moving picture will entertain students and 
will convey information, but future citizens are not made by 
passive hearing and by passive seeing. The teacher must 
make the students do some broadcasting of their own and 
make them write and act their own plays. Employers now 
ask applicants what their extra-curricular activities were, 
because such activities are evidence of education beyond all 
information tests. Such activities prove that students can 
create as well as absorb. When homework was the order of 
the day, virtues of mind and will were daily practiced and 
perfected. Now large classes, shorter hours, multiplied sub- 
jects, not to speak of belligerent pupils and war-worn teach- 
ers, all these and more hindrances have converted pupils into 
radio-receiving sets and their teachers into entertainers. 

All virtues of mind and will come from acts, and every 
virtue of democracy may be imparted without a word about 
the history, development or philosophy of democracy. Yet 
the teacher must be there, and if catalytic agents, still teach- 
ers are living, breathing, inspiring agents who by their own 
energy and enthusiasm, by their taste and imaginaticn have 
developed within them the wisdom of the ancients, the love 
and appreciation of fine literature. Give the teachers smaller 
classes; give them longer time with the same pupils; give 
them more subjects to teach. Make the teacher a class- 
specialist, not a subject-specialist. Let the teachers be tutors, 
not lecturers. Personal influence cannot be converted to a 
crowd met for a short period once a day. A victrola record 
does not develop character, but persons do, even when they 
convey the same message as a material record, because a 
sparkling eye and a thrilling voice and a throbbing heart are 
vastly superior to the vibrations of the more perfect needle- 
point. 

The standards of education for democracy are to be found 
in the predominance of the best literature, in the fine interpre- 
tation of literature and in the expression of student expe- 
rience rivaling the best literature. 
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